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OUR FIGHT WITH TAMMANY. BY DR. PARKHURST. 
no, S125 
Dr. Parkhurst’s book is a stirring story of the crusade against the | Department and Ta Hi ‘ 2W S a 


ally uncompromising style. presenting a detailed account of the progressive steps wt resulted Lexow 
defeat of Tammany Hall at the polls 


‘There can be no doubt that * Dr Park! urst’s book * will have a wide sale, not ‘ uu tx ‘ ‘ . . 
get-at able form, but because every man or woman who lives in a city or town where there is officia 
learn how the work of reformation may ‘be c: ariel n The book is a monument to Dr. Park t 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF G. A. SALA. 
Written by Himself. With Portrait. 2 vols., 8 Bik 
Mr. Sala’s long-awaited autobiography will more than fultil expectations. It is a racy narra 


through a long and active career. His vocation carried him to the central points of 
him in contact with famous statesmen, diplomatists, soldiers, artists, actors, and literary 


taining anecdotes 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By E. B. AnpreEws, D.D., LL.D., President of Brown University. 2 vols. With . 8 Syn 


“Te has written a book which will do more to put into the hands of the people wl 
historical work on the United States with which we are acquainted. It will secure universal 


_— WORKS OF JAMES A. FROUDE. 





* One of the most accomplished and attractive writers of his t MW. Ha ‘ 
Just Published. LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. sSvo, 22% 


History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death vorce of Catherine of Arragon. syvo, $2. The English 
of Elizabeth. 12 vols., 12mo, $18.00.—Life of Thomas Car- in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. pe) 
lyle. 4 vols, Svo, $8.00: 2 vols., I2mo, $3.00... Thomas set. @4.. Short Studies on Creat Subjects. 4 
Carlyle. Reminiscences. 12mo, $1.50.—Jane Welsh Carlyle, 12mo, per vol., $1.5 The Two hiefs of Dunboy. 
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Letters and Memorials of. 12mo, 31.50. The Spanish Story 31.50. Cesar. 12 21.5 Oceana. | . ~ The 
of the Armada, and Other Essays. 12mo, $1.50.--The Di- English in the West Indies. (| 8 2 


THE WORKS - — nel LOUIS “— VENSON. 


‘For what he gave the world we must be thankful, f s ‘ ist ‘ ga 


‘We have nm t hesitate d to compare Mr. Stevenson with Seott. when Seot sat s hes < 
‘Henry Esmond.’ RK. H Stopparp in Mail a } 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 
Kidnapped. Illustrated, $1.50. Island Nights’ Entertainments. [lustrat #1.25 
David Balfour. $1.50. The Wrong Box. 31.2 
The Wrecker. Illustrated, $1.50. Across the Plains. With Other Essavs. &1.25 
The Master of Ballantrae. [llustrated, $1.0. 


ay 93 Other Tales, and , cy Mr. Sees 
bis a ind er Tales, and Dr. Jekyll and Mr Virginibus Puerisque. $1.25 


Familiar Studies of Men and Books. #1 


The Black Arrow. Illustrated, $1.25. Roane. $8.3 

New Arabian Nights. $1.25. Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin. 21.2 

The Dynamiter. More New Arabian Nights | Vs A Foot-Note to History, Fight Years of T: imioa 
Stevenson. $1.25. S1.50. 


THE EDINBURGH EDITION OF MR. STEVENSON’S WORKS. 


Mr, Stevenson mplete wor re» pints Med im a han f , EDINBURGH EDITION, 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 


Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 
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Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun 
tries comprised tn the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt ts sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the NaTION.” 

When a change of address ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 
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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
| TARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
(EST END INSTITOTE. hool for 
/U/ Girls. Pre 
pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica 
tion necessary. 
Mrs. S. L. Capy and Miss C. E. Capy, Principals. 
Connecticut, Waterbury. 
l. MARGARET S DICCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens Sept. 19, 
1894. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, D.D., Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH, 
Frencb, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and _— reopens Sept. 24, % 894. 


Incanoms, Chicago, 708 ¢ hiaiee or of C ommerce. 
Hes" ‘AGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department of Lake Forest University. Two 
and three year course. For information address 
E. E. BARRETT, LL.B., Secretary. 





__ MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
7.TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH FRENCH, 
and German Sehool for Young Ladies reopens Sep 
tember 20, 1894. Principals: 
: Miss M. C. CARTER. Miss S. R. CARTER. 


Massac HUSETTS, , Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
(= UNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
ablished in 1828). For Boys and Girls.—Prepara- 
tion for the Mass.Institute of Technology ts aspecialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Faculty 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. 
Chemistry and Physics are taught by laboratory 
work. 


MAss ACHUSETTS, Boston. 
i iin UNIVERSITY Law School. 
v Address the Dean, 
EpMv ND A. BENNETT, LL. Dd. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
WIE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL,—25 BOYS 
- prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS Greenfield. 
F eet f lope HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A home school with thorough education. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D D. 
25th Year. JAMES C. + PARSONS, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Ply mouth. 
} R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
d Boys—12 Boys. 27th year. 
H. W. Roya (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DAIZELL’S PRIVATE 
NY School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sctentific 
School. Send for Catalogue. 


Onto, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn, 31 Belle vue Ave. 
Vj TSS LUPTON has prepared girls to 
d pass without condition the full Harvard exami- 
nation for admission. There are at present pupils from 
her school at Vassar College, the Cincinnati University, 
and the Chicago University. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 885 West 
Chelton Avenue. 
| MISS MARY E. STEVEN. s" BOARD- 
Fi ing and Day School.—26th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 
minationsare held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Che stnut Hill. 
V ISS COMEGCY S AND MISS BELL'S 
‘ English, French, and German Boar ling-School 
for young ladies reopens October 1 
Students prepared for College. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
d Dav School for Young Ladies. Established in 
1848. Opens September 26. 


j ERS. JOHN MceGINNIS, Jr., 

York, has taken an apartment, No. 40 Ave. Vie 
tor Hugo, Paris, where she will receive girls of any 
age, enabling them to have the best advantages there, 
and will arrange for some travel if desired. Refer 
ences required. Inquiries may be made of Mr. Horace 
White, New York Evening Post. 


TIT. AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y. 
‘ —Optional studies. Special advantages in Modern 
Languages and Music. Gymnasium; 34 teachers. Send 
for catalogue to Miss FE. W. Boyd, Principal. 





THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS 
Offers first-class educational advantages to a limited 
number of earnest students. 
Send for a Catalogue to the PRESIDENT 
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/ ; Yucational 


Museum ot Fine Ar 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass., 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND) PAINTING. 


Nineteenth year now open. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and pe rspec tive. Principal instruc 
tors: F. W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decora 
tive Design), B. L. Pratt (Modelling), G. H. Monks, M.D, 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum. 
For circulars giving detailed information, address 

Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


COLGATE ACADEMY, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
New gymnasium; cottage dormitories; Improved course 
of study; best modern methods For illustrated Cata 
logue, address the Principal. 
ACADENY, 


RIVERVIEW POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
59TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. U.S. Army offi- 
cer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


Teachers, ete. 
WO GERMAN LADIES, FORMER 
principals of school in Hamburg, wish to take two 
fone girls on return to Germany in April, to under 
take their education for a year or more; boarding 
= limited to three; terms reasonable; highest 
ew York references. Ap yply 
BONFORT 
Hotel Empire, We est 6: sd St. 


“ERMAN TAUGHT by Correspondence 
| J complete in 50 lessons, $10. Best method ever de- 
vised for home study. Improved Chautauqua plan, 
Beginners’ and advanced circles forming everywhere. 
Descriptive circular free. Address Box 5, Short Hills, 
N.J. 


MIDDLE-AGED WIDOW OF HIGH 
respectability and culture, and of cheerful, com- 
yanionable nature, desires a situation as home or travel 
ooo companion, or in a position of trust. References 
given and required. Address 
Rev. J. L. Mars, Saco, Maine. 


1 COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR, WHO 
has travelled and live? abread, will take two or 


three boys or young men to Europe tn the summer va 
eation. Address W. F., Natton Office 


LE ARVARD - Tutoring for prernesna 


H. H. BroGan, Ph.D., 858 Main St., Cambridge. 


YWARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agenctes. 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Church Street, Toronto; 
803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 120% South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 


Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 
Apply to 





Mrs. M. J. YouNG-FULtTon, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY, 
211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago.—Established 1887. 
Teachers wanted for college and high-school positions. 
New circulars give full meieine 
. ALBERT, Manager. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
AGENcY.- Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
C.B. RuaGLes & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN Pre rfes- 
sors, tutors, governesses. teachers, etc., supplied 
to colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150! oth Ave., cor. 20th St., N. .Y. 





CHER: WE RHORN’S TEACHERS 
Agency. Oldest and best —— in the U.S. 
“Establis hed 185 dD. 3 East 14th St. N. Y. 


MERICAN . 4ND FOREIGN TEACH- 
21 ers’ Bureau. Miss Grack Powers THomas, M’g’r, 
3 Park Si Stree c, Boston, ‘Mass 


AN “ss ENCY is valuable in proport‘on to its 

influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells T is something, but if 
you about them it is asked to recom- 


Seals woe tet bmere Dams RECUMEENDS 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


kVARD UNIVERSITY 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

For the year 1895-6, three Resident (Williams) Fel 
lowships of $350 each are offered to graduates of Theo 
logical Schoois who intend to devote themselves to the 
Christian Ministry. These Fellowsbips are designed to 
encourage advanced Theological work of a high order. 
Applications accompanied by testimonials and speci 
mens Of work, must be made before May 1st, 1805, to 
{OBERT S. MORISON, Secretary of the Faculty, Cam 
bridge, Mass. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate 
CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS 
Fine University, Hospital, et« 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSER, Proprietor. Large 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences: supertor cul 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. EXCURSIONS A SPE 
CIALTY. Best references. Lilustrated pamphlets sent 
on application. 


SLAV AND MOSLEM. 


By J NAPIER BRODHEAD 

The Nation, N. Y.—‘‘ The natural inference from the 
title would be that it dealt with the relations of the 
tussian and Turkish Empires. Toe reader who begins 
it with any such delusion will be severely disappoint 
Cd... o 

John A. Kasson, Washington D.C. ex-U. S. Minister 
to Austria.—". rour Cevelopme nt of the historical 
relations and tendencies of the Russtan and Turkish 
nations is admirable and full of interest “ee 

The Public Ledger, Philadelphia.—*. An intelligent 
survey of the Eastern question. ... A ‘book which ¢ lis 
plays knowledge and impartiality of judg ment. 

Times-Star, Cincinnati —“... A sober and trenchant 
defense of Russia, and an equally powerful protest 
against the Turk. 

News and Courier, ¢ Charleston, Ss. C.—" J.N. Brod 
head has made a careful study of the E astern question 
.. . He writes ably and with vigor. . 


301 pp. Cloth, gold stamped, $1.50. 


THE AIKEN PUBLISHING CO.. Aiken, S.C. 


A publisher, suddenly called abroad, offers for sale a 
well known monthly publication, at a fair valuation 
based on the showing made during the hard tlmes of 
last year. Book accounts and advertising contracts 
covering one-half the price are among the assets. 


To a Literary Man or Woman 


Especially, this is an unusual opportunity to step into ; 
perfectly equipped and organized business of high 
standing, showing good returns on the required invest 
ment of $25,000. For appointment, address T. R, care 
Nation. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. Intended for Self-Study 
or for use in Schools. THE CORTINA MI rH 
SPANISH IN 20 LESSONS, 1 2th ed., cloth, $1 
20 LEssons Part [..50c; INGLES EN 20 I 
ed., $2; FRANCES EN 20 LECCIONES, Part ot 
AMPARO. Edition in Spanish and English, 7 
Spanish only, with English vocabulary, 
EL INDIANO. 6th ed vanish and Engli ‘ 
5th ed., Spanish, with En glisn vocabulary, 40 cents 
DEPUES DE LA Livia. 3d ed , annotated in Eng., 35 cts 
EL FINAL DE NoRMA, novel, with Fnglish vocab., 7 ts 
VERBOS EsraNoLes. 4thed. All the Span. verbs, 40 cts 
MODELOS PARA CARTAS. 13thed. 40 cents 
“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send Sec for Cat 
the largest stock of choice Spanisn Books i 
Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, ar I ’ 
Cortina School of Languages, 111 W 34th St. IN Y 


Heath’s Wodern Language Terts 
Edited with skill and scholarship. FExamir 
Thomas’s Goethe’s Faust. 1.12. 
Deering’s Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. GO cts. 
Garner’s Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas. 75 cts 
D.C. Hearn & Co., Publishers 


BOSTON, NEW YORE HICAGO, LON N 
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Credit. p= placer » 
Brown Brothers & Co Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW Y 
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UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 

Works of Art, reproduc 

NO tions of famous paintings, 

sculpture and architecture, 

| with views from all parts 

} of the world. Send 15 cents 

sta rf = for catalogues of L4, al 


subjects. List of World's 
Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready 


ti, J ‘ ] Y Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
j subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
i on cards a specialty. Albums supplied 


Soule Photograph Co.. 334 Wash'a St., Basten 


Principal Agencies: New York, EP. Dutton & Co. 31 


English, Scotch, Irish 


Worsted and Cheviot Suitings, W. 23d St; Chicago, M. O'Brien & Son, JOS Wabaah Ave 


7 Chestnut St 
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Philadelphia, J. FE. Me lees & « 
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PIANOS 
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IMPORTED TROUSERINGS. 
Saxony Mixtures for 
Bicycle Suitings 
COVERT COVERINGS, 


Hest of England 





i hipcord and leneltans.\ TOA TOE WORAMANS 
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ENGLISH SERGES, new colorings. 
Raltimore New York’ 
ZV and v4 BK. Raltimore S¢ 148 ‘th Ave. near YUth St 


Washington. 517 Market Space 


1, | Ddtoadovay Hs 19th St. | ESTARLISHED 1858 
Ho Ho UPHAM: &:CO 
MEMORIAL © TABLETS 


-IN- BRASS: AND- BRONZE - 


NEW YORK. 
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- ’ NEW YORK 
‘The New York Natiov—a newspaper which | read ? 


regularly and with profit, a newspaper which is the 
best, so far as mv experience goes, of all Americar 


RARE ENGRAVINGS, PORTRAITS 
newspapers, and one of the best newspapers any \ \ t. For Extra Ulustrating. 
where Kt WS. ats ies free on applicatt 

E 


rr. ~ y ry. y Y _m . BON AV ENTU RE 's Book Aunex. 
a Next to his Art Roan 
| | | E N A | | ( N 9 45-47 W. 3ist perech, corner ‘treade Av. 
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established in 1865. Its contributors > of the Nation, as also of all pertodicals, bought 
1 sold, and exchanged by A S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, New 
include the most prominent names 1M | York (up statrs 
literature, science, and art, bot i 
} } PAPER BY THE POUND Aa 1 envelopes Greater quan- 
this cou \ dad abroad It s ear . ~ eine 7 : P rad 
q ¥ wer pri thar by re Samples, ail grades, 
+} Ie fornia in ¢} hecvn ey pmees marked, on recetpt of 10k w R JENKINS 
I aticaly tou 1 im Uhh l ies L pes ‘ Le stationery. 851 iStxth Ave 48th St Y 
Pp of uiture and rent N l 
telligent \merican, desirous of Kee ( r A Wi 1 \ UMIGRATION 
} } } Tt es i bulated Ry Rena Michaels 
} h } +; 7 t at t st atistics tabulat« 
ing al st of t Dest political ANd qtonison. gt CHARLES H. KERR & Pubs. Chi 
ter , ¢ ght f t lav aft y . 
to be wit t it. Subscript price ~ 
R300 \ post pa /1.s acaler in Magazines as lt other Pertodicals 
‘ mes, or single numbers 
Add as 
b AC hj and sets of all magazines. For 
rice ‘stat wants to MacgaZINeE Excnasct® 
Rr wav. New York ‘ Y 
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The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous System 
and of the Skin. 


The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ovarine, and 
Thyroidine ¢/sopathy are largely used in the 
treatment: also Baths, Douches, Static, Galvanic 
an! Faradaic Electricity--in fact, all recognized 
ethods for the cure of disease For full 
formation and pamphlet, address either 


Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON. 





\ Fourteenth St. and Sheridan Avenue, 
\ WASHINGTON, D. Cc. Correspondence with phy sicians requested 
ne ee ene ae nen ae nem a a o_O, a ee a 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A TIMELY AND PRACTICAL WORK ON THE CURRENCY. 


HONEST MONEY. 


By ArtHUR I, Fonpa. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A work dealing in a rational and common-sense way with the requirements of an honest money, criticising the merits and defects of 
various proposals for its betterment, with an outline of a new monetary system that seems to meet the requirements and correct existing faults. 





A New Setentific Biography. Dr, Paulsen's German Universities. 

The Life of Sir A. C. Ramsay. Character and Historical Development of the Univer- 

By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F_R.S., Director General of the Geological Surveys of sities of Germany. 
the United Kingdom. 8vo With Portraits By Professor F. Pautsen. Translated by Epwarp DELAVAN Perry, Professor of 
/ ly Ne ee ae ee oe a a oe eee Sanskrit in Columbia College. With an Introduction by NicHoLas Murray 
Mati ews . 2 
— , Butier, Professor of Philosophy in Columbia College. 12mo, $2.09. 
Prof. Watson's Outline of Philosophy. ea 


Comte, Mill, and Spencer. | Cambridge esterices tbs 1s done 
By Joux Watson, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of | Outlines of English Industrial History. 

Queen's College, Kingston, Canada, author of ‘* Kant and his English Cri- | By W. Cunnincuay, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and ELLEN A, - 
McArraer, Lecturer at Girton College. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


tics * ete, 12mo0, cloth, $1.75. 





| 
‘A very effective criticism of the theories to which it is opposed, as well as | 
an able expositic ; » Cairdian Philos 7. — Edinburgh Scotsn j . , ; 
able exposition of the Cairdian Philosophy Edinburgh Scotsman, | New Volume of the Bohn Library. 
Ancient Rome and Its Neighbourhood. 
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is, in Mr. Wilson’s phrase, as a banker, 


THE House is to vote on the Springer 
bill to-day. Should the bill pass 
Senate must act or refuse to act. The 
necessities of the Treasury, however, are 
immediate. The public were in a state of 
alarm on Wednesday week, A great deal 
of gold was drawn out 
of panic. If the banks had not stood firm, 
and refused either todraw gold from the 
Treasury for their customers or to receive 
special deposits of gold, we should have had 
a general panic, under t 
which the Treasury would have lost every 
dollar of gold that it held, as rapidly as it 
could be drawn out. The negotiation for a 
3100,000,000 loan abroad has had a quiet 
ing effect, and for this President Cleve- 
ind is again entitled to the thanks of the 
business comn unity and of the whole 
lunity. His services in this emer hey 
have been no less than they were in tl 


matter oc the Sherman repeal | 


In the Senate debate the question was 
raised whether there was any power t 
use the proceeds of bond sales to meet the 
current expenses of the Government. This 
is not a new question, nor is the answer t 


it new. After a greenback has been re 


leemed it 94 ld, If does not cease to extst, 


ernment expenses or for red t 

public debt. Of u expenses oi 
be paid before the debt is 1 Bhi 
is merely saying that, with a given s f 


present obligations must be paid rather 
than its future ones. Thus it comes t 


+ 


pass that while bonds can | Ss 1 only for 
the purpose of redeeming va 


notes, and while the goit 
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is enough to 


not a penny 





entirely fair, a 
leave out of consideration the = s 
sidiary coin (815,481,586), the Treas 
has more than 880,000,000 in h 
seven times as much as Foster had 
hand 


prosperity closed two vears ago, and at 





to meet every demand liability w 


en the Republic in era of gre: 


‘re 


of 


“ay 


the Government 
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be presented to the Govert nt as a pay- 
master for two months to come. Butt 

Government is unfortunate enough t bea 
banker as well, and has outstanding some 
thing like 8500,000,000 in notes whi it is 
bound to redeem in gold, on pre tat 

But, alack f gold t redeem tf t 
it has but $44,000,000, and it is ev t 


that it could be bankrupted to-morr 
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The introduction in the Senate of a bill 
to retire Justice Jackson of the United 
States Supreme Court upon a pension, al- 
though he has served only two of the ten 
years ordinarily required, is interpreted as 
meaning that there is no hope of his ren- 
dering further service upon the bench, 
owing to his impaired health. The ap- 
pointment of a Democrat as his successor 
will involve no change in the division of 
the judges between the two parties, as 
Jackson, although appointed by Harrison 
near the end of his administration, to suc- 
ceed Lamar,is a Democrat. With the retire- 
ment of Jackson there will be only three of 
the nine members of the bench whose 
appointment dates back of 1888, and one 
of these three, Field, will before long be 
compelled to abandon his post by the in- 
creasing infirmities of old age. But if 
Cleveland should appoint his successor, it 
would make no change in the party divi- 
sion, as Field, although appointed by 
Lincoln in 1863, is a Democrat. There 
are now five Democrats and four Repub- 
licans on this bench, but it would puzzle 
anybody to tell with which party a judge 
sympathized from anything in his deci- 
sions. 





The leading architects of the land, who 
have been working with patriotic zeal and 
disinterestedness to get a law passed by 
Congress which should put the office of 
supervising architect upon a basis that 
would enable it to command the best 
architectural talent of the country in the 
construction of public buildings, have dis- 
covered that somebody at Washington 
has suddenly thwarted their plans. Mr. 
Carrére, who declined Secretary Car- 
lisle’s offer of the position of super- 
vising architect a few days ago, says 
the general impression among the archi- 
tects and others interested in the proposed 
reform is that Logan Carlisle, son of the 
secretary, is the man who has blocked 
the movement. It has been known for 
a long time that the secretary’s son was 
his ‘*‘ wicked partner’? in the adminis- 
tration of the Treasury Department. No 
matter how virtuous may be the father’s 
professions in regard to civil-service regu- 
lations, architectural or other reforms, if 
Logan takes a different view, the profes- 
sions go to the wall. Logan is an enthu- 
siastic spoilsman of the old school, and de- 
lights in nothing so much as snubbing re- 
formers and blasting their hopes. His 
presence in the Treasury Department 
has been a constant scandal since his 
first appearance there. That he should 
be able to upset so desirable a reform 
as the adoption of a new and workable 
system for the supervising architect’s 
office, a system which had been drawn up 
to meet and had met the approval both of 
the secretary and the assistant secretary, 
shows that he is a power for harm which 
ought to be destroyed even if it requires 
Presidential authority to rid the Treasury 
of the further scandal of his connection 
with it. 








Poor, ignorant Gresham goes on his 
blundering way, getting one troublesome 
international question after another set- 
tled in the most stupid fashion. His Ja- 
panese treaty, for not negotiating which, 
and then for negotiating which, he was 
so justly denounced and exposed by the 
Tribune, has just been ratified by the 
Senate. Prior to that his Chinese treaty, 
covering so many points of international 
difficulty, was negotiated and ratified. 
In between came his dealings with 
Great Britain, resulting in the final aban- 
donment of the English protectorate 
over the Mosquito Coast—a protectorate 
which had bothered all the really great 
minds in the State Department since Mar- 
cy’s day, only to be disposed of for ever by 
an ignoramus. These three great achieve- 
ments in two years by the most imbecile 
secretary that ever dismissed a subordi- 
nate and forced him to write for the 77/- 
bune, show us what might have been done 
in the same time by a man of average 
ability. One has to go back to the days 
of Hamilton Fish to finda parallel to what 
this laughing-stock of the nation has ac- 
complished. It would add much to the 
general hilarity over his colossal and crimi- 
nal blundering if he should succeed, in 
the next two years, in negotiating a treaty 
of arbitration with the European powers. 
That would complete and round out the 
career of a dunderhead in a way to make 
it wholly unique. 





The Democratic managers in Tennessee 
seem bent upon carrying through their 
scheme for keeping the governorship from 
the Republican who received a majority of 
the votes on the face of the returns at the 
November election. Although the Con- 
stitution requires the turning over of the 
office to the man whose election is shown 
by the returns, and although it has been 
the invariable custom to follow this rule, 
the fact that the margin in favor of 
Evans, the Republican candidate, was 
very narrow has been too strong a temp- 
tation for the dominant ring, and the 
Democratic Legislature sustains Gov. 
Turney in the claim that he can hold 
over, pending a contest, the result of 
which is a foregone conclusion. It is en- 
couraging to note that there are earnest 
protests from leading Democrats against 
this policy. A number of the most promi- 
nent party journals have opposed the 
scheme, and the editors evidently find 
abundant support among their readers. 
One of these newspapers, the Nashville 
Banner, publishes a very forcible let- 
ter against the conspiracy from Mr. 
John S. Bransford, a veteran Demo- 
crat, who makes an eloquent appeal to 
the young men of the party to arise in 
their strength and force the usurpers to 
yield. The Banner declares its convic- 
tion that ‘‘ the overwhelming majority of 
Democrats oppose the revolutionary and 
indefensible policy pushed by a partisan 
lobby in the Legislature,’’ and it calls 





upon the people to make this opposition 
effective by letting members of the Legis- 
lature know their sentiments and demand- 
ing that the law-makers do their duty. It 
seems doubtful, however, whether the 
scheme can now be blocked. If it is car- 
ried out, it is altogether probable that the 
revolt of honest Democrats against the 
management of their party will give the 
Republicans a majority too large to be 
tampered with in 1896. 





The effect of office in raising a man’s 
opinion of himself has often been curious- 
ly illustrated in this city, where we have 
frequently seen an unknown person, drawn 
from the liquor shop or the petty clerk- 
ship, and converted into a ‘‘ commission- 
er,’’ suddenly begin to give tongue on tax- 
ation, or rapid transit, or ‘the wealth 
of New York,” or other great pub- 
lic interests with all the authority of a 
Turgot or a Hamilton. But the working 
of the principle was probably never more 
curiously illustrated than in the case of 
Mr. Lexow. He was and is a compara- 
tively young and quite unknown lawyer, 
who got elected to the State Senate from 
the village of Nyack, and was, we pre- 
sume by Mr. T. C. Platt’s suggestion, put 
on the committee to investigate the police 
of New York. This committee at the out- 
set was certainly not intended, or, at all 
events, not expected, todo anything of con- 
sequence, and when it came down here very 
few people in New York had ever heard of 
Mr. Lexow. The work before the com- 
mittee was done by Mr. Goff, and Mr. 
Lexow simply sat still and listened. But no 
sooner was it all over, and no sooner had 
the committee made a rather silly report, 
than the citizens of New York found that 
they had got, in the person of this obscure 
lawyer, a real master, who knew what was 
good for them better than they knew 
themselves, and disposed of men like 
Mayor Strong, James C. Carter, Dr. 
Parkhurst, Mr. Charles S. Smith, and 
Mr. Larocque, and the like, with con- 
tempt as a *‘ gang of reformers,’’ of whom 
he was ‘‘sick and tired.’’ For mass-meet- 
ings got up by them to express the 
opinion of those who won the election 
on his bills he expressed similar scorn. 
But the most diverting of his utterances 
appeared in the Tribune on Sunday. 
Said he: 

“*T have personally felt the pulse of public 

sentiment during the last fortnight, speaking 
with all kinds of men, who represent every 
shade of feeling, and I have found the opinion 
in favor of a bi-partisan Police Board to be 
overwhelming.” 
Of course the only pulse he could feel 
‘personally ’’ is that of T. C. Platt. No- 
body else of any weight would let such an 
absurd body get near him, least of all 
‘* public sentiment.’? When he talks of 
‘‘public sentiment’? he must mean that of 
Nyack, where, we have no doubt, he isa 
very big man; but why should the public 
sentiment of Nyack govern New York? 
and why should its great men take the 
place of our great men ? 
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Gov. Morton, not being so great a man 
as Lexow of Nyack, is not able to share 
the latter’s contempt for criticism, mass- 
meetings, and “gangs of reformers.’’ He 
looked forward with so little pleasure to 
the prospect of being grouped with Platt 
and Lexow in the protests which the citi- 
zens of New York were to make in mass- 
meeting on Monday evening,that he sent for 
Lexow on Friday, and told him he must 
so amend one of his police bills as to give 
Mayor Strong the power to appoint the 
commission to reorganize the force, since 
he (the Governor) would not sign the 
bill if the appointing power were given 
to himself. As this was the point in the 
bill upon which Lexow had 
yield a few days earlier, and in refus- 
ing had expressed his contempt for cri 
ticisms and mass-meetings, the Govern- 
or’s demand was a hard blow to the great 
Senator; but Platt gave him 
yield to it, and he did so as gracefully as 
possible. It should be said of the Govern- 
or that he has merely put in execution the 
purpose which he announced soon after 
the bill was introduced by Platt through 
Lexow. He was quick to see that Platt, in 
preferring him to Mayor Strong as the ap 
pointing power, not only violated the 
spirit of the Constitution, but held up the 
Governor before the people of the State as 
a more pliable Platt man than the mayor. 


refused to 


orders to 





The anti-Platt meeting on Monday night 
vas one of the most enthusiastic, 
of the largest, and, as regards composi 
tion, one of the most thoughtful and 
intelligent, that have ever in the 
Cooper Union, and the oratory 
worthy of the meeting. 
definition of the relation of party 
to good government was as effective a 
bit of political moralizing as ever 
been heard on a platform; and Mr. Car- 
ter’s description of the Lexow attempts at 
legislation as ‘“‘the boldest, the most im 
pudent, and the most inexcusable piece of 
audacity in proposed legislation ever made 
known in the city of New York, which 
has seen many instances which would 
almost come up to it,’ brought down the 
house. Dr. Parkhurst was never in hap- 
pier vein, and must have recalled to many 
present the great days of Henry Ward 
Beecher, who was, at his best, undoubt 
edly the most telling political orator of 
the last generation, and, unless it be 
Dr. Parkhurst, has certainly no successor. 
When one, in listening to these orators, 
and looking at the meeting, remembered 
how much it represented of the intelli 
gence, public spirit, and patriotism of 
New York city, how much of its trade, 
commerce, industry, and good citizenship, 
and by what great popular majorities its 
position about city government had been 
backed up at the polls, one could not hel; 
marvelling at the audacity and impudet 
in Mr. Carter’s words, of the opposition 
got up by Platt with his handful of ot 
scure, uninfluential, and insignificant f 


one 


met 
was 
Gen. Swayne’s 


has 








The 


lowers. 


Nation. 


Platt against the city of New 
York, Lexow against 154,000 city voters, 
‘*Lou ’’ Payn against the bar, Fish against 
the clergy, Fred Gibbs against the Cham- 
‘Jake’? Patterson 
Good Government 


ber of Commerce, 
against the clubs 


sounds surely like a very unequal fight. 


Gov. Morton's approval of the acts of 
the former State Civil-Service Board, plac 
ing all the employees of the State De 
partment of Public Works under 
service regulations, is causing deep pain 
to Platt’s new head of the department, 
Mr. Aldridge of Rochester. The latter 
finds it difficult to make a 
sweep,’ with these regulations in force, 


civil 


very ** clean 
for the present employees refuse to resign, 
and he is unable to find sufficient reasons 
for removing them. Nothing is so exaspe 
rating in the Governor as his tendency 
‘*to pander to the moral sentiment of the 
community,”’ and Platt will be goaded into 
taking violent measures against him be 
fore long unless he develops more hardi 
hood on the subject of public opinion. It 
is most irritating to have the Governor 
consent to place a Platt worker like Al 
dridge in office, and then place the office 
under regulations which make it impossi 
ble to use it in the interest of Platt poli 
tics. 


The real trouble with the Governor lies in 
the fact that heis himself a citizen of New 
York city. He has spent many vears of 
his life here, has held an honorable and 
influential position in its social and busi 
ness circles, and knows decent public sen 
When he comes to 
this city he associates with the very people 


timent when he sees it. 


who make that sentiment, and he is the first 
Governor that we have had for many years 
of whom this can be said. When Hillcame 
here while he was Governor, he met 
nobody except Croker, Gilroy, Grant, and 
the Tammany gang. He seldom went into 
a respectable private house, or had any 
intercourse with the respectable elements 
The thing 
was true to a great extent of Gov. Flower. 
latt made a great blunder in 


the nomination of 


of the city population. same 


1ot favoring 
somebody from the 
rural districts, and we have no doubt that 
He and Lexow 


he sees his mistake now. 
and the rest of the Platt faction despise 
lecent sentir t much personal 


liscomfort, because they sel 
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nent with 
lom or never 
That is what 
that he 


lic senti 
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President Eliot’s characterization of 
football, in 


port, is the utterance of a man 


llegiate his annual re 





surrender either his reason or 


his responsibility to a popular and pase- 
ing craze. Out of the mouths of the 


apologists for the game, he condemns it. 


restrain on the day of the 


who re- | 
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great match the brute instincta which 
they have been sedulously cultivating 
through three months of training, by ‘* em 


the 
so as to prevent foul and vicious 
playing. What sane man 
President Eliot's conclusion, that ** a game 
which needs to be so watched is not fit 


ploying wore men to watch play 
ers,”" 


can dispute 


for genuine sportsmen*’? Nor will it be 


any easier for men whose livelihood or 
fame or animal gratifications do not de 
pend upon the game, to disagree with his 
verdict that it is ** unfit for college use.’ 
In this he speaks as the educator, mindful 
of his duty to the young men under his 
care and to their parents; farther on he 
citizen who would 


stat 


speaks as an An 


erican 


not see the intellectual and moral 


dards of his countrymen turned topay 


turvy. The justice and the pungency of 
} 


the following sentences it would be hard 


to overestimate 


“tik* ~ 
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The London S st has an interesting 


though conjectural estimate of the amount 
of British capital invested outside Great 
Britain. Last vear the value of the im 


ports into the United Kingdom exceeded 


the value of the exports by £134,000, 
OOO. The British vessels entering and 
clearing with cargoes during the year 


measured about 50,000,000 tons, which at 
10s. per ton would represent earnings of 
£25,000,000; to this should be added the 
earnings of English ships which did not 
touch at English ports; also the commis- 
sions and insurances, amounting in all to 
£40,000,000. The and 
borrowings during the year amounted to 
£30,000,000, while advance orders for ma- 
chinery, etc., would account for £6,000,- 
000 more. Adding £36,000,000 to the £134, 
000,000 excess of 


foreign colonial 


mports and deducting 
the £40,000,000 referring to the shipping, 
£130,000,000. 
Large amounts of capital invested abroad 
were brought home to 


we have as a remainder 
London, but these 
withdrawals were offset, the writer thinks, 
by the interest which became due in 1894, 
but which the English capitalists did not 


receive, because of default. Next, the 
net imports of coin and bullion of all 
kinds amounted to £10,000,000, making 


the total assumed receipts on capital in- 
vested abroad £140,000,000. Capitalized 
at 5 per cent. this sum would represent an 
investment of British capital outside Great 
Britain amounting to nearly 3,000 millions 
sterling, or fifteen billions of dollars, which 
probably understates the real amount. 
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* REASONABLE WAGES.” 
Mr. Carroitt, D. Wricnt 
in the current number of the 
‘Steps towards Government Control of 
he that 
the bill now pending in Congress, provid- 


has an article 
Forum on 
Railroads,” in which maintains 
ing that railroads shall pay ‘‘just and rea 
sonable wages”’ to their employees, and pro- 
viding for the submission of all differences 
between them to ‘fa properly constitut- 
ed 


tribunal,’ is a step, though a sub 


ordinate one, in ‘‘the = silent revolution 
now going on,’’ which is finally to place 


in of the rail- 


The principal step is the pooling 


the Government control 
roads. 
bill, which provides that charges to ship- 
The former bill, 


he declares, will make railroad employees 


pers shall be reasonable. 


‘** quasi-public servants ’’: and ‘* though as 
a rule he would not allow the Government 
to fix the wages of railroad employees,” 
nevertheless he holds that, ‘tinasmuch as 
it is its right and duty to prevent the in- 
terruption of interstate commerce and the 
obstruction of the mails,’ in the exer- 
cise of this right it ‘“‘ought to have a voice 
in making terms and adjusting the condi- 
tions of the employment of employees en- 


’ 


gaged in such service.’”’ Curiously enough, 
too, he declares that the Chicago strike, 
which did not arise out of a dispute be- 
tween railroads and their employees at all, 
“must be recognized asa factor in produc 
ing the changes in the federal law now go- 
ing on,” for it ‘*is dissipating a good deal 
of the haze which has hung before the eyes 
of both labor and capital.’? He also main 
tains that such Government interference on 
behalf of railroad labor would be a parallel 
to the Government interference, through 
the pooling and interstate commerce bill, 
on behalf of merchants and shippers. 
Now, it is not a little singular that so 
acute a man Mr. Wright should not 
perceive the radical difference 
Government interference on behalf of ship 


as 


between 


pers and Government interference on be 
half of labor, which lies in the fact that in 
the one case the Government controls, or 
ean control, both parties, and in the other 
it controls only one. It can make the ship 
pers pay whatever the railroads charge, 
because the railroads furnish their only 
means of transportation, and it can make 


the 


rates, because it can punish the officers 


railroads charge only reasonable 


or remove them for disobedience. But 
although it may compel the railroads 


to “reasonable wages,’ it cannot 


compel the employees to consider them 


pay 
reasonable, or to accept them. In spite of 
Mr. Wright’s experience with the Chicago 
strike, there is one bit of haze it has not 
removed from his mind. He is still, appa 
rently, under the impression that laborers 
would not or could not strike if a Govern- 
ment tribunal said the wages were reasona 
ble, or that in any dispute with the corpora- 
tions labor was in the wrong. If the Govern 
ment decided against labor, it would have 
no power whatever to enforce its decisions 


or make the men work on terms prescrib- 
it; and if they refused to abide 


ed 


by 
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by its decisions, as they undoubtedly fre- 
quently would, it would have to keep the 
roads open by military force, just as it 
did and let the rail- 
roads get new labor as best they could. 
Never was there an odder hallucination 
than the notion that laborers would not 
strike if they were called ‘* quasi-public 
servants.’’ They would strike under that 
appellation just as readily as under their 


last summer, 


present one, whenever they wanted some- 
which ‘the properly constituted 
tribunal’’ refused to give them. Where 


thing 


the Chicago strike was illuminating 
was in showing the length to which 


“organized labor’? is prepared to go in 
asserting its own claims against the rest 
of the community; for in that case the 
railroads of the country were blocked, and 
the mails interrupted, in order to compel 
a private carriage-builder in one State 
to 
which 


concessions to his employees 
said could not afford. In 
that strike no special reverence was shown 
for ‘* Government,’? any more than for 
any other power. It was treated like any 
other ‘ foe of labor,’’ 7. ¢., like anybody 
else who said the demands of labor were 


make 


he he 


unreasonable. 

Moreover, all interference of Govern 
ment between railroads and their employ- 
ees would necessarily be the interference 
of politicians between a large body of vot- 
ers and a small body of property-holders. 
Anybody who supposes that under these 
circumstances the large body of voters 
would not generally get the best of the 
controversy, is not familiar with the his- 
tory of labor strikes in this country. It 
may be laid down as a general rule that 
to define the 
as the persons 


nobody is so competent 
term ‘‘ reasonable wages”’ 
who are to pay them, acting in concert 
with the persons who are to receive them. 
What is reasonable wages in any particu- 
lar business depends partly on the cost 
of production and partly on the state of 
the market. No outsider could know 
much as to the effect of either of these 
agencies on the rate, even if he were not a 
politician or a man with a ‘ political fu- 
ture.’’? A permanent tribunal for fixing the 
rate of wages would, 'therefore, either have 
to consist of representatives of the parties 
to the bargain or of incompetents. As 
a representative of the Government it 
would be a ridiculous body. In con- 
it, we have to take into 
account the present labor notion of rea- 
The general notion of labor 
to-day is that itis entitled to e!! profits, 
and ought not to be asked to pay unything 
for superintendence. It thinks the unions 
could run the roads under the supervision 
of a grand master-workman. What Mr. 
Wright and who agree with him 
should favor, if they wish to deal fairly 
with the property-holders, is the purchase 
of the railroads at a fair valuation. It is 
only as Government property that Gov- 


sidering too, 


sonableness. 


those 


ernment can manage them at all, and as 


such they would probably be run, like the 


and the taxpayers would make 
** reasonable.” 

Mr. Wright and many other good peo- 
ple are trying to make legislation and 


governmental machinery supply the place 


wages 


of knowledge, good sense, and self-con- 
trol on the part of the class of the com- 
munity from which railroad employees 
are taken. This class is at present govern- 
ed almost ignorant 
and —sunprincipled to whom 
disputes with employers are useful, as 
tending to magnify their office and dis- 


absolutely by very 
leaders, 


play their power, and exalt what is called 
against the rest 
Men like Debs are 


the laboring class as 


of the community. 


“tickled to death’? by being able to 
block the national highways, and sus- 


pend business, and compel the Government 
to treat with them, or inquire into them, on 
a footing of equality. The proposed legisla- 
tion, of which Mr. Wright approves,would 
not diminish the importance of this class 
one iota. On the contrary, it would in- 
crease it. The countenance given by such 
articles as Mr. Wright’s to the assumption 
that in blocking the highways of a great 
nation in order to make Pullman arbitrate, 
Debs was more than half right, and was 
removing ‘* haze from the public mind,” 
impedes the process of education by which 
alone the labor problem can be solved. 


A USEFUL DEMONSTRATION. 


Cor. Warinc has been at the head of 
the Street-Cleaning Department for a little 
more than three weeks, yet in that short 
time he has forced from even Tammany 
critics the 
the city have been cleaned as they have 


concession that the streets of 


not been cleaned before in the memory of 
the present generation. He bas had seve 
ral snow-storms to contend with, and has 
grappled with them ina manner to asto- 
nish the oldest inhabitant. 
disappeared from the principal streets and 
avenues of the city in a manner which, 
after our experience with Brennan and An- 
drews, has seemed positively miraculous. 


The snow has 


Citizens have been astonished on waking 
in the morning to find that the 
which filled the streets in front of their 
houses at nightfall had vanished in the 
night. The unfamiliar spectacle of gangs 
of able-bodied sweepers and_ shovellers 


snow 


really working like other laboring men, 
while a boss stood over them directing 
and prodding them, the 
casual wayfarer to pause and ask him- 
self if his eyes were not deceiving him. 
Nothing of the kind had been 
seen by him before. He had been familiar 
with the gangs of infirm and decrepit 


has caused 


ever 


creatures, never seen anywhere else save 
on park benches, who held brooms and 
shovels for no other purpose than to lean 
upon them and discuss questions of poli- 


tics and government. The new gangs are 


made up, apparently, of less thoughiful 
strect-cleaning, 


men, but they do more 
and their advent is one of the wonders of 








post-office, without reference to profits, 





the period, 
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And how has this wonder been accom 


ey 


plished? ‘Simply by treating the que 





} 


of cleaning the streets as a plain business 
natter, to be met and executed by busi 
ness methods. Col. Waring has done no 
thing more than put ‘ politics’? out of the 
department. Instead of asking an appli- 
cant what his ** pull*’ was, before ** put 
ting him on a broom,’’ he has inquired 
into his capacity to work. He gave away 
the secret of his method when he said, it 
response to a critic who had spoken of 
the ** positions within his gift’? as commis 
sioner, ‘There are no positions in my 
‘gift.’ No position in the department is 
going to be given away to anybody: a full 
equivalent in work will be returned for it.” 
By following out this principle in all 
branches of his department Col. Waring 


has succeeded in a fortnight’s time in so 


reorganizing his force that it really 
cleaning the city. Could anything be 








simpler than the means by which this 
wonder has been accomplished ? It has not 
cost a penny more than the old method of 
not cleaning the streets cost. On the con 
trary, we believe it is a fact that the colo 
nel finds the appropriation ample for 


only cleaning the streets but keeping 


them clean. 

Yet when Col. Waring’s appointment 
was first announced, the city was fairly 
crowded with wiseacres who were waggit 
their heads over his foredoomed failure. 
They were absolutely sure that he could 


not succeed. Why 


except a visionary reformer or dreaming 


Oh, because nobody 


mugwump believed that the streets of 


New York could be thoroughly cleaned 


Were not the streets of other great cities of 


the world kept clean? Possibly they were, 


but there was something peculiar about 


the streets of New York. The pavements 


were different from those of other cities, 


and then look at the trucks: no other 
city allowed trucks to be stabled in the 
streets Was not there a law againsts 
stabling? Possibly, but vou could not 
enforce it, you know. Could not t! 
trucks be moved or the pavement under 
+} ’ 


them be swept by a competent for 

Ah, there you hit the point. } 

never get in New York a competent for 
Why? Because vou could never quite r 


move the department from polities, 


abroad. Finally, you must remember that 


we are livir 
must take things as we find t 
This state of mind, and it was as 


Was 











The 


t ks perfectly, did not shake this doubt 
r our capacity Cieaning the w city 
was merely applying to every block the 


imple methods whie} ok oe — 
Simple methods which succeeded 1n a single 


Nation. 





block, but we quailed before such a tre 


cr 
~ 


mendous 








too much to expect of us; it cannot be 
done, and if you were not a thoroughly 
impracticable person—a theorist, in fact 
you would see it could not be d We 
it has been done, and by a theorist, t 
Col. Waring has conferred an speak 
able boon upon the community by shut 
ting off this refrain n the us of 
‘*well-nows’? who are always sure that 
however useful plain « st iy 
be in other matters, it is utterly use 
ess in politics He said at the out 
set that clea gy streets i to ! 
to be, after all, nly a humat perat 
requiring no supernatural vers f 
its success, and } has de nstrat 
much He was tl st apy t 
Mayor Strong on the platfor f 
partisan, business administrath f 
nicipal gover ent, and his success show 
visd f that plat 
time 1 a quarter f 
east t yper t 
b ( ! it’ f T nig 4 reat i 
department, with a lar f f t 
business principles and t t t 
interference, and the result has tha 
a task which was given up as ins 
able under twenty thirty vears of 
itical ad it is | a 
plished triumphantly wit t ‘ 
That is an achievement whi t 
close the mouths of t \ vs’’ f 
ali tir 
There is s t g this 
f = ~ 4 ‘ t 
t polities."” ¢ W \ 
t tru is t rit 
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thewal ae . 
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eneralization, and said no, it is 
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publications of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the National Museum, the American 
Historical Association, etc., are entered. 
Thus, we find slavery in the Territories 
discussed by the late President Welling, 
bibliographical notes Eliot’s Indian 
Bible, by J. C. Pilling, a history of the 
Sutro tunnel, accounts of lumpy jaw in 
cattle and of smokeless powder, a re 
commendation that the slums of cities be 
investigated by the Commissioner of La- 
bor, a resolution looking to the better 
ventilation of the dining-room of the 
House of Representatives, etc., ete. 


on 


The political history of the period is, of 
course, accurately reflected in this Index. 
Silver and the silver-poo! investigation, lot- 
teries, the eight-hour law, the Homestead 
troubles, the Chilian imbroglio, Chinese 
immigration, the movement to elect Sena- 
tors by the people, the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, the experiments to 
control rainfall, the International Ame- 
rican Conference are a few 
of the more conspicuous rubrics. Each 
department of the Government naturally 
has its separate list of publications dis- 
played, as have its bureaus and functions 

lighthouses, fish and fisheries, and the 
rest. To be remarked especially are the 
long lists of findings by the Court of 
Claims and cases referred to it (more than 
seven pages of names altogether); of pen- 
sions recommended (thirteen pages in 
double columns); of publie buildings re- 
commended (a page and more); of bridges 
recommended to be authorized; of recom- 
mended corrections in the military record 
(two and and a half pages of names); of 
public documents recommended to be 
printed. Every name, personal or geo- 
graphical, in these lists is entered again in 
the general alphabet. Finally, the writers 
of papers, the authors of consular reports, 
the Senators and Representatives who 
report for committees, the cabinet officers 
and heads of bureaus, are all grouped in 
a Personal Index, which completes the 
serviceability of this admirable key. 


such 


Mr. Ames’s conception of his Index, 
which we wish we could describe in his 
own words, seems to us very just, and the 
execution of it as nearly perfect as could 
be expected. Every journalist ought to 
desire to possess, and every library ought 
to be supplied with, this volume—a quarto 
of less than 500 pages—which should be the 
first of a series carried punctually forward 
from year to year, or from Congress to Con- 
gress, or in four-year periods, as the best 
judgment of experts may determine, and 
also gradually extended backwards. The 
present compiler’s endeavors to regulate 


the shocking waste in the distribution 
of public documents are well known. 


With the new 
this Index, it 


value given to them by 
ought to possible to 
establish once for all a system of exchange 


be 


and sale which should greatly reduce the 
expenditure for printing.: The 
new Public Documents bill will do much 
to prevent reduplication of documents. 


public 


Executive or miscellaneous documents of 
the Senate or House of Representatives; 
again, in a different style of binding and 
with a different title, as reports or publi- 
cations of an Executive department; and 
again, with still another title, as reports 
of a particular bureau or office of the de 
purtment.’? Meantime, this medley is 
threaded by his Index, for which, in clos 


ing, we join our thanks to those of the 
secretary of the interior. 
MR. ABBEY’S DECORATIONS FOR THE 


BOSTON LIBRARY. 
LONDON, January 19, 1805. 


THERE is no doubt that the achievement of 
American artists has been great since the me- 
morable year 1876: one has but to turn to 
the work of individual painter and sculptor, 
illustrator and engraver, for But 
hitherto little has been accomplished in the 
way of mural decoration. 

If this is, in a measure, because of the small 
chance offered to these artists, the neglect of the 
art is certainly not peculiar to America and 
Americans. Accomplishment bas been only 
less limited in European countries, where the 
existence of fine traditions makes the neglect 
all the more unpardonable. The Italian rests 
his laurels, satisfied with the past’s 
masterpieces. The Englishman, with sporadic 
enterprise, has allowed Whistler and Burne- 
Jones to decorate a few of his private houses, 
and Ford Madox-Brown at least of his 
town halls—at Manchester—and he has taken 
pride to himself for giving Leighton and 
Poynter the freedom of South Kensington’s 
Museum walls, with results the 
trous, for letting Richmond loose in St. Paul’s 
to experiment with mosaic, and for yielding: 
other of his famous churches to the irresponsi- 
bleamateur. Austriansand Hungarians rejoice 
in the flamboyant outbursts of Makart and 
Munkaesy, in whose hands, surely, decoration 
Frenchman 
alone has reason to congratulate himself on 
commissioning his great men, now Puvis de 
Chavannes, now Besnard, to cover with their 
designs the walls of public buildings in Paris 


proof. 


upon 


one 


most disas- 


has gone quite mad, while the 


and the provinces. It is because the record of 
modern mural decoration the world over has 
been so meagre that more than a purely local 
or American interest is attached to the work 
of Mr. Sargent and Mr. Abbey for the Boston 
Public Library. Its importance in America 
can scarcely be exaggerated. <A step in the 
right direction, doubtless, was made in Chi- 
cago; but the ephemeral nature of the build- 
ings decorated, and the short time granted to 
artists for the task, necessarily detracted 
greatly from the value of the decoration done. 
Boston, practically, has supplied the first op- 
portunity for serious effort. 

A portion of Mr. Sargent’s ceiling was ex- 
hibited in last spring’s Academy, when I had 
Now, Mr. Abbey is 
showing, in one of the smaller London gal- 
Of 
course, as Was the case with the ceiling—well 
arranged though it was for exhibition—the 
frieze cannot but lose from being seen in its 


occasion to speak of it. 


leries, so much of his frieze as is finished. 


present crude surroundings of red-draped walls. 
The designs, meant to be incorporated with a 
definite architectural composition, and to be 
placed at a certain height (nine feet) in a cer- 
tain light, now hang at a much lower level tian 
is eventually intended, in a different light, and 









Many, says Mr. Ames, ‘‘ are published as 








with absolutely no architectural framing, 





However, it is possible to form a very fair idea 
of the scope and accomplishment of Mr. Ab- 
bey’s decorative scheme. The subject, as the 
one design sent to Chicago explained, is the 
Quest of the Holy Grail. 
to question this choice as utterly irrelevant. 
It is not easy to understand the relation of 
Holy Grail to Of old, the 
artist, in decorating walls of church, or palace, 
or public hall, went for inspiration’ to appro- 
priate holy legend or historic association, as 
did Sodoma in Monte Oliveto, Pinturicchio in 
Siena for instance, or in Venice, Titian, Tinto- 
retto, and Veronese, the greatest of all the 
great masters of the art; and no one can doubt 
that colonial Boston would have furnished Mr. 
Abbey with more than one theme made to his 
hand, Or again, the modern, with Puvis de 
Chavannes, is content with allegory that be- 
longs to no special period or tradition, and is 
without archeological responsibility. _How- 
ever, the paramount cousideration is, not sub- 
ject, but treatment. And it is in this respect 
that Mr. Abbey has the greatest surprise in 
store for his admirers. That he would reveal 
the utmost research and learning, that he 
would be accurate and careful in detail, that 
his archeology would be beyond reproach, one 
knew beforehand. But one was not prepared 
to find that, in working for the first time on so 
colossal a scale, he could still succeed in lend- 


One may be inclined 


Soston Library. 


ing to his figures the same elegance and dig- 
nity, to his composition the same grace and 
spaciousness, that have ever distinguisbed his 
black-and-white drawings. 

The designs so far completed are five in 
number: Galahad, as a mere babe, visited by 
an angel bearing the Holy Grail; as the youth- 
ful knight, after long vigil, ready to set forth 
upon the quest; installed by Joseph of Arima- 
thea in the Seat Perilous of the Round Table; 
with the other knights, receiving the episcopal 
benediction for the search, now formally ap- 
proved by Artbur; in the hall of Amfortas, 
the spell-bound, watching the Procession of the 
Grail. 

It is in the first of these that greatest conces- 
sion has been made to decorative conventions, 
A flat pattern of blue and gold, treated as so 
much wall-paper, is background for the nun 
who upholds the child and the wide-winged 
The figures are, 
however, rendered with absolute realism, 
that they seem literally cut out from this 
conventional background, upon which they 
cast no shadow and the nun by no possibility 
can find resting-place. Here, Mr. Abbey, in 
blending realism and convention, has attempt- 
ed the impossible, with inevitable failure as 
result. The figures are delightfully drawn, 
the pattern is skilfully executed, but the com- 
bination proves strikingly incongruous. In ; 
the four other designs he has broken away 
from all concessions and is frankly realistic. 

In fact, he is to be compared in his work not 
to a man like Puvis de Chavannes or Burne- 


angel-bearer of the Grail. 


so 


Jones, with whom he has nothing in common, 
but rather to Besnard or Jean-Paul Laurens; 
though probably he has been more directly 
influenced by Sargent and Helleu. 

In line and arrangement the Round Table, 
shown in Chicago, 1s best, with its sweeping 
curves of white angels and golden haloes; but 
one cannot help wondering if much of the beau- 
tiful detail will not be lost when the whole is 
seen from the proposed height. The three 
other designs have an architectural motive, 
suggested largely, | believe, by the wonderful 
old Romanesque work at Le Puy. In composi- 
tion none surpasses the fourth, with its stately 
group of kneeling knights, each resting on 


H 
5 
: 
' 








his shield and holding aloft spear and banner 
But in freedom of handling and general tech- 
nical execution the fifth and last is by far the 
Nothing could be more ma- 
jestic and impressive than the figure of the 
pale Galahad in his flowing red robes, 


most successful. 


as he 
stands by the sleeping king: movement could 
not be more rhythmically expressed than in 
while, 
painting, the 
group of low-bent figures to the left is most 
remarkable 


a4 


the procession of strange, mystic beings; 
simply as a piece of masterly 


indeed, it seems a sacrifice of a 
fine picture to make this design wholly sub 
servient to decorative ends 

Although Mr. Abbey's 
frieze, it is safe to say that no American ex 


one may criticise 
cept Mr. Sargent could produce anything to 
compete with it; and this one ventures to as 
sert even after having seen the decorations at 
Chicago and much of Mr. Vedder's later work 
In carrying out a purely decorative conven- 
tion, it may be that Mrs. MacMonnies is more 
than a strong rival, though in technical proti 
But if Mr. Ab 
bey does not fulfil the decorative conventions 


ciency she is hardly his equal 


now accepted, that is no reason to declare bim 
Has not Albert Diirer recorded 
the severity with which he was taken to task 


in the wrong. 


g to defy 


by contemporary Venetians for daring 
tradition’? However this may be, it 
that Mr. Abbey and Mr. 
them are giving the initiative to mural deco- 


is certain 
Sargent between 
ration in America, and that the Boston Libra 
ry, in commissioning them, has inaugurated a 
most notable departure. The work now needs 
but the active codperation of Mr. Whistler, 
who already has been invited to take his share 
in it. N. N 


Currespondence. 


THE PRESERVATION OF (¢ 


HOUSE. 


ARLYLE'’S 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION 


Str: May I be permitted to enlist the aid of 
the Nation towards making more generally 
known in the United States the movement 


which has been set on foot in England for the 
purchase and preservation of the house whic! 
Thomas Carlyle inhabited in Chelsea for more 
than forty 
support of 


years? This movement has tl 


many distinguished men; at its 
head is Mr. Leslie Stephen, known to many 
Americans not only as an eminent aut! 
as the originator of a 
placing a memorial to James Russell Lowe 


similar movement for 


England. 


The amount required for the purchase at 
repair of the house, for insuring its being kept 
in good condition for the future, and for the 
custody and exhibition of the personal relics of 
Carlyle, of which it is to be the depository 
will probably be from £2,500 to £3.00 The 
commencement made is by no means dis 


aging, but it is felt 
very powerfully, not merely by subseriptions 


but by the moral influence of exam} 






I need say nothing to the ~ \ 
tion, either in defence of the g i 
ple that the vestiges of great D cht to be 
cherished and preserved, or of its parti ul 
application to Carlyle. St ess need I seek t 
extenuate those passages in his nduct as 
gards the United States whict 
ly subjects for regret. His Ss, as W 
men of unusual for Ww 
separable from his great qualities s : 
errasset, fecerat s = > ask 
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leave to mention three considerations which 


might not so readily occur to the mind: (1 
the extent to which America 


sponsible for Carlyle by the recognition she 


is herself re. 


accorded to him, through Emerson and others, 
when he yet met with but little in his 


untry 2) Carlyle’s own selection of 


had as 
own 
Harvard College as the recipient of bis library ; 

the significance of international coopera 
tion for such purposes asa sign of the times, 
and its happy effect in promoting amity and 
good feeling 


morials « 


We have recently placed me 
and Lowell in English 
public editices, and have been repaid by the 
dedication of a bust 


if Longfellow 
public of Keats, a move 
America 

| have only to add that the treasurer of the 


ment originated in 


fund is an American gentleman loug resident 
in England, B. F. Stevens, Esq., known for his 
and Franklin, by 


publications on Columbus 


whom subscriptions will be received at 4 
lrafalgar Square, London 
l remain yours very truly, 


RICHARD GARNETT 


THE KANSAS MORTGAGE-REDEMPTION 


LAW, 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION 


Sir: In your issue of January 34 you refer, 
in an editorial, to the recent mortgage-redemp 


tion law of Kansas as a Populist measure and 
aresult of the Populist rule in Kansas. The 
Vation is usually well informed and acenrate 
in its political history, but it seems to have ab 
sorbed the impression, general throughout the 
Kast, that allof the 


vailed in Kansas in recent vears are due to the 


vagaries which have pre 


Populists. The fact is that the Populists 


have 


never been in coutrol in Kansas, excepting in 
the executive department At one session of 
the Legislature the Populists had the House, 
while the Republicans had the Governor and 


the Senate 


At the 


cans had the House and the Po 


next 


SeSS10 














Governor and the Senate. The 
for legislation, therefore, rests equally on these 
two parties. Furtherthan th 
redemption law fw h ¥ 
riginat with the Por st 
luced the House by F.Gr 
i u nb tr Hutet 
grocer and Rey in leader 
iv Known ast (rrul e mi 
PASSE tt t i Louse bv i wt 
Danimous vote, and Was sent thence to the 
Populist Senat 
1 mav further ment the fact that at the 
pres S sess the Legislature, when tl 
I sts ad tt rH se, the H se Passed 3 
re reas ind desirable t tgage 
iw, W was k i by the Reput Se 
ate, not | S t was to adical, but be 
se it cinated with the Po; sts. Th 
I ins x this period, were vying 
iN sts atering to the same sene- 
i SS rare aw has Deen ham 
t an press f the State as 
4 sure 
. t ans a s é emo 
s NADSAS W ay t been sy pea 
¥ With tl atre f creditors tal 
it Das ™ rax gy ft e for tl few 
years tt sts ave t bee percep 
a 4 t e t ans In promoting 
ss t Josere WITHROW 
‘ S 180 

















PITHECANTHROPUS ERECTUS 

To tue Eprror or THe Nation 
Sirk: | have not been able vet ¢ ry : 

opy of Dubois’s n ron‘! ecan * 

Erectus,” mentioned inthe ‘Na ’ ana 

ry 17 (p. 52), but the good s mary at ~ 

of illustrations publist by Pr Mar 

the Amertear % Mle a 
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Woman Who Did, by Grant Allen. 
‘The Sons of Ham,’ by Louis Pendleton; and 
‘Prince Zaleski,’ by M. P. Shiel. 

‘Four Years of Novel Reading.’ edited by 
Prof. Richard G. Moulton of the University of 
Chicago, will shortly be issued by D. C. Heath 


Later, 


& Co. 
‘We Three and Troddles,’ by R. 
with eighty-three illustrations in silhouette by 


Andum, 


A. ©. Gould, is an English humorous work 
about to be published by Henry Altemus, 
Philadelphia. 

Ginn & Co. bave in press for the University 
of Pennsylvania ‘A Primer of Mayan Hiero 
glyphics,” by Prof. D, G. Brinton, and ‘ The 
Rhymes of Gower’s Confessio Amantis,’ by 
Prof. Morton W. Easton. 

B. F. Stevens, London, will shortly publish 
a small foolscap quarto volume, by Mr. Henry 
Harrisse, under the title of ‘ Americus Ves 
puccius: A Critical and Documentary Review 
of Two Recent English Books concerning that 
Navigator.’ This bibliographical and _ histori- 
cal survey will show the part taken by the 
merchant princes of Augsburg and Nuremberg 
in the celebrated expedition of Francesco d’ Al 
meida to India in 1505, and will demonstrate 
when, where, and by whom, in what language 
and in what form, the alleged Vespuccian 
‘Reyse van Lissebone’ of 1508 was originally 
written. 

The seventh volume of Garden and Forest 
New York), conducted by Prof. Sargent of 
the Arnold Arboretum ; 
that ‘‘entertaining magazine for lawyers,” 
the Green Bag (Boston Book Co.), edited by 
Horace W. Fuller; and the twenty-fourth 
volume of the Overland Monthly, edited by 
tounseville Wildman (San Francisco), have 


the sixth volume of 


come to band. Each abounds in illustrations, 
each in its own sphere or place is without a 
rival, and we can but wish a long life to each. 

In a pamphlet of thirty-six pages entitled 
‘Note on the Ancient Mexican Calendar Sys 
tem,’ and printed by Schulze in Dresden. 
Mrs. Zelia Nuttall publishes the most recent 
results of her researches in this difficult and 
complicated province of Aztec archwology. 
She calls attention to the institution of the 
macuiltianquiztli, or market, which was held 
every five days, and to the important fact 
that ‘the regular rotation of market-days and 
the day of enforced rest every twenty days 
were the prominent and permanent features of 
the civil solar year.” Furthermore, ‘the re 
ligious-festival periods were partly movable 
and partly ruled by the central ritual year 
contained in each solar year.” There is also 
a table showing the dates in the Julian calen- 
dar to which the days that begin the dif- 
rent Mexican years correspond. The sub- 
stance of this pamphlet was communicated to 
the Tenth International Congress of Ameri- 
canists, which met in Stockholm last summer. 
Fuller information on the points discussed will 
be given in a larger work now in press. 

We are glad to see printed by itself Prof. 
Edward S. Morse’s address, ‘*On the [mpor 
tance of Good Manners,” delivered last year a 
Vassar College on Founder’s Day. It is in 
large measure a criticism of our public and 
private manners by comparison with those of 
the Japanese, and may be recommended for 
reading in schools or for circulation in city 
quarters where the defilement of the streets 
is most outrageous. The little pamphlet can 
be procured for tive cents apiece, or fifty cents 
a dozen, of H. B. Hastings, Box 250, Boston. 

The lists of works on Korea, Japan, and 
China contained in the January Bulletin of 
the Boston Public 


Library are 


timely and 








ry : a ° 

Che Nation. 
valuable. <A general reference, under the sub- 
heads Commerce, Manufactures, and Educa- 
published 
monthly by the State Department, and giving 


tion, to the ‘‘Consular Reports” 


much useful information on these and kindred 
subjects, would have made them more com- 
plete. The illustrations of this number are 
twelve views of old buildings and streets in the 
north end of Boston. The library was open- 
ed in its magnificent new quarters on Febru- 
ary 1. 

The fifth number of the Bulletin of the Bu- 
reau of Rolls and Library of the Department 
of State (bearing date May, 184, though just 
issued), opens with a list indicating the ar- 
rangement of the papers of Madison, Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton, Monroe, and Franklin—the last 
collection being the pious work of Henry Ste- 
vens, who supplied ‘ta perfect typewritten 
copy of every piece, made to correspond in 
Here is the draft of 
Franklin’s famous letter to Strahan, July 5, 


matter to the originals.” 
1775, ending: ‘*‘ You are now my Enemy, 
and Iam, Yours, B. Franklin.” There follows 
a continuation of the index to ‘‘Chapter A,” 
miscellaneous papers of the Revolutionary 
The entries 
are mostly of writers, but are sometimes topi- 
cal. like ‘‘ Women in Office,” a memorial of 
Mary Katherine Goddard of Baltimore, Dec. 
28, 1789, asking to be reinstated in the post- 
office, which she had held for fourteen years. 
The appendix (or two-thirds of the Bulletin) 
consists of a literal print of the U. S. Consti- 
tution and of its ratifieations. 

Mr. Raymond L. Bridgman’s article in the 
February number of the New England Maga- 
zine on ‘*‘A New Birth [Wanted] in the City 
and State” is remarkable chiefly for its asser- 


epoch, which is not bad reading. 


tion of a steady decline of late years in the 
quality of the delegation to the Massachusetts 
Legislature from the cities of the State, from 
Boston in particular. ‘Greatly and sadly de- 
teriorated” is his phrase for the metropolis. 
His belief that ‘‘the managing politicians 
would be overjoyed to strengthen their tick- 
ets by the use of well-known and influential 
names” seems naive enough, with Dr. Eve 
A paper 
on the famous Lowell Institute of Boston ends 
with a complete list of lecturers and topics 
from the commencement in 1839. 
with an instructive review of ‘‘The Rise and 
Decline of the New England Lyceum System,” 
by the Rev. E. P. Powell. Mr. Chadwick’s his- 
torical sketch of the Harvard Divinity School 
can be read with pleasure even by Calvinists, 
and is the literary feature of the number. 

The Sketch, the London newspaper which is 
published in the interest of the music-hall (as 
the variety-show is called in England), and 
which many libraries have subscribed for un- 
der the impression that it is purely a journal 
of literature and art, reaches a degree of in- 
decency in some of its late issues which ought 
to insure its being removed from the shelves 


rett’s experience fresh in our minds. 


It goes well 


of rooms in which self-respecting folk are 
wont to congregate. 

After nearly half a century of useful cor- 
porate life as a college exclusively for young 
men, Beloit College, Wis. 
vote of its Board of Trustees, decided to ad- 
mit (in and after October, 1805) women to all 


has, by unanimous 


its regular courses and degrees—except to the 
preparatory department, technically known as 
‘The Academy.” This question has, it ap- 
pears, been before the authorities for several 
years, and President Eaton, in making his an- 
nouncement (January 16) of the proposed 
change tothe present students—*‘interrupted 
by an applause which promised to break into 
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cheers ”’—explained in a very manly way the 
reasons which had induced the Board to re- 
verse the tradition of the past fifty years. 
While specific announcements of details are 
not yet issued, it is unolficially stated that the 
women will be instructed in the same classes 
with the men, but that ‘‘the woman's depart- 
ment will receive its appropriate development, 
with arf organic life of its own worthy of Be 
loit College,” and that, as soon as funds are 
available, dormitories for the new students 
will be erected on a woman's campus. 

Although one of the youngest of British Uni- 
versities (chartered in 1838), Durham could 
hardly discard without a struggle the conser- 
vative instincts which she inherited from ec- 
clesiastical forbears. It is therefore matter 
for encouragement that, at its last convoca- 
tion (in December, 1894), held in the veverable 
Castle Hall, Durham University voted a peti- 
tion to the Queen in Council, praying her to 
grant power to confer degrees on women. It 
appears that iu 1881 ‘* regulations” were passed 
in convocation providing that, under certain 
specified restrictions, female students might 
be admitted to a degree in Arts; as a matter of 
fact no further action was taken, and the Uni- 
versity was advised that its charter gave it no 
authority to grant degrees to women. The 
fact that there are at present more than 180 
women students at the Durham College of Sci- 
ence doubtless partly explains the clause in the 
petition which recites, in explanation of the 
request, that since 1851 ‘* the demand 
has largely increased, and that the need for 
providing for the granting of degrees to wo- 
men in all faculties, except that of divinity, 
has become widely felt.” The votes in favor 
of setting the seal of the University to the pe- 
tition were 17 to 1, and the result ‘‘ was re- 
ceived with applause and hurrah.” 

Dr. Hans Reusch, director of the Geological 
Survey of Norway, gives an account of ‘the 
‘“* Norwegian coast plain” in his last annual 
report, illustrating its extension along the At- 
lantic border by an outline map. Unlike our 
Atlantic coastal plain, which consists of gently 
sloping marine sediments, once beneath the sea 
and now elevated to form part of the conti- 
nental border, the coastal plain of Norway is 
regarded as the result of long-continued denu- 
dation, by which the resistant and disorderly 
rocks of the Scandinavian mountain-perinsula 
bave been worn down close to sea-level along 
the Atlantic margin. Here and there rem- 
nant mountains still surmount the plain; and 
in consequence of a general elevation siuce its 
production, numerous valleys have been erod- 
ed in its once evensurface. Fiords result from 
a partial submergence of these valleys, more 
or less modified by glacial action. Dr, Reusch 
calls attention to the control exerted by the 
coastal plain on thedistribution of population, 
hundreds of thousands, out of the two millions 
of Norwegians, live on this surface of mode- 
rate relief. A brief abstract of the original 
paper is given by Dr. Reusch in the Chicago 
Journal of Geology. 

Speaking of the relation of coastal forms to 
the conditions of population, mention may be 
made of a recent brief article by Dr. Fr. Rat- 
zel, in which he shows that the ratio of area 
to periphery of a country constitutes only one 
peculiarity, and not the fundamental pecu- 
liarity, of coastal form, in spite of the impor- 
tance that has been attributed to this ratio 
by many geographers. Ratzel instances our 
northeastern coast us an example of a very ir- 
regular land outline, but one which has never- 
theless not sufficed to determine tbe seat of 
large populations, because of the comparative- 
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have been very slightly affected by migration, 
the relative proportion has remained practi- 
cally the same: 65 whites to 35 negroes in the 
hundred in 1790, 683 to 37 in 1840, 69 to 31 in 
1800. During the first fifty years the Southern 
negroes increased more rapidly than the whites, 
but less rapidly in the last half-century, al- 
though it may be doubted whether there has 
been the same careful enumeration since the 
blacks acquired a full instead of a fractional 
representative value. In Southern towns of 
8,000 or more inhabitants in 1860, 10.9 per cent. 
of the whites and 4.2 per cent. of the negroes 
were found; the reasonable explanation being 
that the negroes were held for labor in the 
fields. In 1800 the proportion of whites and 
negroes in these towns was 15.7 and 12.4 re- 
spectively. Two opposing forces influence the 
negro: his gregarious tendency, which leads 
him to the cities, and his inferior equipment 
for the competition of trade, which tends to 
keep him a tiller of the soil. Topographically 
the negroes are in excess in the low-lying, 
heated, and rainy regions, for which cotton, 
sugar, and rice are probably primarily respon- 
sible. Geographically the negroes are decreas- 
ing in the northern tier of the Southern States, 
and are drifting south. How far that is a mi- 
gration and how far it is a question of vital 
statistics is not known. The vital statistics all 
through the rural South are unsatisfactory. 
The relative mortality of the negroes in the 
large cities is nearly double that of the whites, 
and the birth-rate must also be greater. No- 
thing is known of the relative morbidity of the 
race as a whole. The apparent criminal rate 
is much higher among the blacks; but discus- 
sion is empty until it is known how the laws 
are enforced, and especially the character of 
the crimes. The proportion of increase among 
the enrolled negro school-children in the twen- 
ty years from 1870 to 1890 was two and a half 
times that of the whites, and it is said that 
five years ago 43 out of every 100 negroes over 
ten years of age were able to read and write. 
If that is the fact, it seems to imply a large 
adult death-rate as well as great interest in 
primary education, for practically no Southern 
negroes could read or write in 1860. The ex- 
treme difticulties that beset negro education in 
many localities make this proportion of lite- 
racy the more remarkable and commendable. 
This paper, published at Baltimore by the trus- 
tees of the Slater Fund, is illustrated by seven 
diagrams and maps. In plate iii, ‘‘ white” 
should read ** negro.” 


—The significance of the codperative under- 
taking conducted by Mr. Traill in his editing 
of ‘Social England’ has already been spoken 
of in these columns, on the occasion of the ap- 
pearance of the first volume. The defects of 
the second volume—covering the period from 
the accession of Edward I. to the death of 
Henry VII.—which has just been issued by 
Messrs. Cassell and Messrs. Putnam, are the 
same as those of the first : too great a multi- 
plicity of interests, and an evident dispropor- 
tion in the space allotted to the several topics. 
Yet the idea of the book is an excellent one; 
and it contains a great deal of good work, 
ranging from painstaking compilations from 
secondary authorities up to the brilliant essays 
—too few and too brief—with which Prof. 
Maitland lights up the history of English law. 
We hope we may regard these as foretastes of 
that great history of English law which we 
have so long been expecting from him. And 
while such contributions as these, and those of 
other recognized authorities on their subjects, 
like Mr. Hubert Hall, make the book desirable 








by the scholar, the fairly high level of 1ts exe- 
cution throughout and the modernness of its 
tone will commend it to our colleges. Fortu-* 
nately, the writers are sufficiently at variance 
among themselves to set their readers think- 


ing. 


—The third volume of Dr. Hans Blum’s 
‘First Bismarck und seine Zeit’ (Munich : 
Beck) contains a history of German affairs 
from 1863 to 1867. The most conspicuous 
events of this period were the wars against 
Denmark and Austria, the details of which do 
not come within the limits of the present work. 
Strategic movements and bloody battles are 
mentioned only so far as they exerted a more 
cr . 38s direct influence upon diplomatic nego- 
tiations. It was in this field that Bismarck 
conducted his sharp campaigns and won his 
brilliant victories, without which the most 
splendid and decisive feats of arms would have 
failed of their ultimate purpose. The masterly 
skill with which he prevented any interven- 
tion of the European powers during the hos- 
tilities with Denmark in 1864, and fairly forced 
their consent to the annexation of the duchies, 
was something of which he had every reason 
to be proud, and is still fain to speak as the 
most difficult and most successful of all his 
diplomatic achievements—a judgment which 
every reader of Blum’s clear and consecutive 
account of the matter will fully endorse. In 
1866 he had not only to conciliate foreign na- 
tions, but also to curb the impetuosity of mili- 
tary leaders who, as he wrote to his wife, were 
intoxicated by success and seemed to think 
they had conquered the world and could use 
their pleasure in disposing of it. ‘lt is my 
ungrateful task to pour water into their too 
exhilarating wine, and to remind them that 
we are not living alone in Europe, but with 
three neighbors.” There is no lack of spicy in- 
cidents and comical contretemps growing out 
of his relations to intriguing diplomatists and 
to hostile members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. One day the Austrian ambassador to the 
Federal Diet, Count Rechberg, received a de- 
spatch instructing him to vote with Prussia 
for a certain important measure, accompanied 
with a confidential letter directing him to in- 
duce the representatives of the other German 
states to vote against the measure and thus de- 
feat it. In his haste he handed the wrong pa- 
per to Bismarck, who read and returned it 
with the remark: ‘‘There must be some mis- 
take here.’ Rechberg saw his blunder, and 
grew pale and excited. ‘ Don’t be disturbed,” 
said Bismarck ; ‘‘ you did not intend to give 
me this document, and therefore you have not 
given it to me, and I am wholly ignorant of 
its contents.’ In fact, he made no mention of 
it in his official reports, and thus won Rech- 
berg's gratitude, besides having him hence- 
forth ‘‘on the hip.” 


THIERS REDIVIVUS.—-I. 


History of the Consulate and the Empie of 
France under Napoleon, By L. A. Thiers. 
12 vols. London: Chatto & Windus; Phi- 
ladelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co, 184. 

By L. A. 

Thiers. London : Richard Bentley 

& Son; Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 

Co. 1894. 


History of the French Révolution. 


5 vols. 


‘‘ THERE is not one only, but there are twenty 
different methods of writing history. It may 
be written in the style of Diarindes Xeno- 
phon, Poly bius, Livy, Sallust, Caesar, Tacitus, 
Comines, Guicciardini, Macchiavelli, Saint- 
Simon, Frederick the Great, or Napoleon, and 








be superlatively written, although very differ- 
ently. I would desire nothing better of Pro- 
vidence than to have acquitted myself as the 
least eminent of these historians, in order to 
feel certain that I had done well, and that I 
should leave behind me a memento of my 
ephemeral existence.” 

A man who ventures to introduce himself 
to his readers in such company—though it be 
done in the garb of modesty rather than of 
offensive self-conceit—has certainly no mean 
opinion of his own worth. Does posterity re- 
cognize the right of Louis Adolphe Thiers, who 
penned those lines in the preface to his ‘ His- 
tory of the Consulate and the Empire ’—writ- 
ten ten years after the publication of the first 
volume of the work—to name himself in the 
same breath with those illustrious men’ We 
cannot argue this from the fact that forty (and 
partly more than fifty) years after the publica- 
tion of his two voluminous works, judicious 
publishers deem it a good commercial venture 
to offer a new edition of the English trans- 
lation to the public of Great Britain and 
America. In all probability the extraordina- 
ry revival of interest in Napoleon and his 
epoch is at the bottom of this republication. 
The great political réle played by Thiers him- 
self can hardly have entered into the calcula- 
tion. Steam and electricity have made the 
world live fearfully fast, and nearly twenty 
years have passed since Thiers practically 
stepped down from the political stage. Men 
and women under thirty years of age at 
least have no immediate consciousness of his 
having been one of their great contemporaries. 
The works must sell as the productions of the 
historian and not of the statesman Thiers, or 
they will not sell at all. We think that they 
will sell; but is it desirable that they should 
find a good market? That isa very ditferent 
question, and the right answer to it is by no 
means an unhesitating and unqualified yes. 
We should say, that depends upon how they 
are read. It seems unnecessary to add, ‘ by 
whom,” for the scholar must turn to the origi- 
nal. The republication being a translation, 
it can be intended only for the general public. 

The general public cannot be expected to 
hunt up what competent judges said forty to 
fifty years ago. Nor would they know, even 
if they did, what the present standing of the his- 
torian Thiers is. If tRe ‘‘ Preface to the English 
Edition ” of the ‘ History of the French Revolu- 
tion’ was to be retained as an integral part of 
the reprint, it should have been dated, for one 
finds in it the following assertion: ‘It [the 
History] may justly be pronounced the best 
that has been written on a very momentous 
period; the safest, as well as the most enter- 
taining; and when we refer to the long list of 
eminent authors who have employed their 
pens in the description of this gigantic moral 
earthquake, it is no slight commendation to be 
placed at the head of the phalanx.” As tothe 
‘“most entertaining,” it would be bootless to 
controvert the proposition as long as tastes 
differ. But how about ‘‘the safest”? The 
work done in this field by French and for- 
eign scholars during the half-century that has 
elapsed since Thiers wrote his history is stu- 
pendous. By the hundredweight new mate- 
rial of importance has been brought to light 
from the dusty alcoves of public and private 
archives. Trained historians—many of them 
men of avery high, if not the very highest, or- 
der—have sifted it critically and determined 
its bearing upon the evolution of the grandest 
historical drama. If, in spite of all that, the 
son of a poor workman of Marseilles, whose 
professional training was that of a lawyer, 
not of an historian, and who devoted by far the 
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larger half of his time to journalism and _ poli- 
tics, is still the safest guide through the be- 
wildering mazes of the French Revolution, he 
must have been much more than a prodigy; 
he must have been a genuinely inspired seer 

By supernatural intuition he must have divin- 
ed what he could not know, for the documents 
revealing the facts had never come under his 


eye. Nobody has thus far felt tempted to 
stand sponsor to such a superlatively absurd 
Nobody deny that 
Thiers’s History of the Revolution must be 


of necessity in a high degree antiquated 


claim. can, therefore, 


This is not saying that it does not 
serve to be read. In a sense it really is, : 
preface to the English edition avers, ‘‘a clas 
sic.” To those, also, who are in search of some- 
thing more than mere entertainment its peru- 
sal will be profitable. The easy and graceful 
flow of the narrative, the unaffected and well 
tempered simplicity of style, the elegant and 
exquisitely proportioned structural arrange 
ment, the unsurpassable lucidity of statement, 
can be studied to great advantage not only by 
the historian, but also by the the 


the 


journalist, 
novelist, the lawyer, the pulpit orator, 
economist, the teacher 
for the 


thoughts into language 


in short, by everybody 


who, benefit of others, has to put 
and to present facts. 
But to direct any one who primarily wishes to 
of the 


of the French Revolution above 


learn what is known to-day true history 


Phiers, 


all t 
aii to 


is far worse than to urge Niebubr rather than 


Mommsen, Ihne, Marquardsen, ete., upon the 


student of Roman history—far worse because 


Niebuhr’s critical scholarship lit a powerful 


beacon-light which, so far as its rays pene 


trated, dispelled darkness for ever, though they 
did the 
sun, the 


not bring the effulgence of noonday 


Revolu 
the 


nequalled as the narrator of its course, 


Thiers, as the historian of 
tion, was not for a single year anything of 
kind. U 
he had, 
his day, 


as a critical investigator of it, even in 
not only his peers, but his superiors 
holds no 


Again, as to original research, he 


mean place among the historians of the cen 
tury, but the fame he is justly entitled to in 


this respect was principally, though not exclu 





later ve 


sively, achieved in ars, Cert a 
vast amount of reading was done for the His 
tory of the Revolution, but much of it was 
done for him by others; and the public meant 


Thiers’s 


no offence when, in the earlier years of 


fame as an historian, they habitually adorn- 


ed him with a tail les historiens de Mons 
Thiers.” Such reading as he did himself was 
not done so much in-the spint of the plodding 


scholar, who patiently devotes days, weeks, and 
months to clearing up a doubtful question, 
because he has no ulterior object, searchin 
after truth for truth’s sake, but 


spirit of the intensely interested spectator, w1 


rather in 
cares more to see and to understand than 
know, and therefore always rests satisfied if he 


feels reasonably convinced of having grasped 





correctly the situatior iwt i € pos 
tions of the principal figures 
The assertion that Thiers cared more t 


understand than to know calls for an explat 


tion. In the first-mentioned t 
‘History of the Consulate ar e | 

he declares *‘intelligence to b 

the historian needs above all, and iborates 
this thesis almost to the extent of an essay 
His argumentation is eminently iracterist 
of him, and delineates with gray sion 
his own way of studving and wr g history 
Thiers was possessed of a truly pr gious 
amount of what he understood by intellig 

His every fibre quivered witl 

help being intelligent as to everything, f t 
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was his very nature. In a-sense there was no 
merit in the wonderfully transparent lucidity 
with which he presented everything, not only 
when be wrote, but also when he addressed the 
the tribune. It 


mn his part to 


Chamber from 
effort intricate plain 
and the involved perspicuous. He did not un 
tangle to him 


required no 
make the 
ravel the tangle; it was no 
Under the intluence of sentiment and ambition, 
he did at times strive to close his ears 


the promptings of this domineering intelli 





gence, but he succeeded only verv indifferent 
ly. Nevertheless, though he was amazingly 


intelligent, he was by no means possessed of an 
of the first « Whatever he 


he saw with remarkable « neither 


intellect irder saw 


learness, but 
was his range of 


Vision extraordinary in ex 


tent, nor did he see everything that lay within 
He characterized himself as ‘‘de 
the modest worship of 


the Cons. and the En 


its limits 
voted to 
Hist. of 


truly, for his intelligence, thor 


voukl sense 


ip. Vv and 


ix 


h prodigious 


was after all only the intelligence of wad or 


common sense It was clear, 


wored 


served it as most 


mprehensive 


keen, sure-footed, and gi 


¢ 
taste, 


sparkling esprif 





maids; but it was neither profound nor lofty 
He therefore could become famous and 
meritorious work of a high order, but tl 
wreath of real greatness was not wit 1 his 
reach, either as historian or as statesmat It 
hischaracter had been moulded ona grands 





it might have counterbalanced and ever 
Weighed his intellectual limitations But tt 
deeper cause of his inte tual qualities 
rising to a higher level was exactly that his ‘ 
racter, though of untarnished respectal , 
wholly free from low and sordid ing s 
and capable of a devotion challenging a ‘ 
tion, was, after all, in the main t abov 
ommon stature \s his int ure Was 
eminently that of common sense, so Ww s 


moral standards in politics commonplace, ar 


the political ideals he 
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than others, that this weakness was t 
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. al lerstanding th peri whi 
storv he is told Certainly, it is t tl 
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homilies, but to present facts. But tl I 
are an essential part of the facts al 
tempted to say that they are in a sense tl 
vital principle. If the facts are not full 
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that the story clearly reveals 

the causal nea f an organic tissue, we do 
not get the true historical facts, but merely 
their shells. History then fails to fulfil one 
of its principal, most responsible, and most 
beneficent tasks. 

The muse of history stands foremost among 
her sisters, provided her records are written in 
such a manner that she can rightfully engrave 
upon her tablets the inscription, Mortut vivos 
docent, 
Thiers was, in spite of all we have said, only 
It would 


Strange as it may seem at first sight, 


too ardent a votary of this principle. 
be doing singular injustice to him to consider 
the History of the Revolution merely as a his 
tory. To-day it is nothing but that; origi- 
nally, however, it was, besides, something elses 
and, judged from the historical point of view, 
something greater thana mere book. Though, 
as we heard Haeusser say, nobody was angry 
and each party found a side dressed up to suit 
its taste, it was conceived as a political mani- 
festo, and as such it became a political deed of 
far-reaching, beneficent effect. It was a po- 
litical manifesto against the Bourbonism in 
capable of either learning or forgetting any- 
thing—the Bourbonism outdoing the ** red Ter- 
ror” by the ‘* white Terror ’—the Bourbonism 
saddled with the ‘“‘chambre introurable °— 
the Bourbonism making the day of the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI. an official day of national 
prayerful contrition—the Bourbonism inflict 
ing upon the ** France intérieure,” 7. e, the 
overwhelming majority of the nation that had 
willed the Revolution, the audaciously arro- 
gant and shamelessly egotistical rule of the 
“France extérieure,”’ t. e., the emigration 

the Bourbonism glorying in the ‘‘ missions,” 
with their revival of mediwval fanaticism and 
their gross mediaval tricks—the Bourbonism 
of the ** Congregation” and the Jesuits, read- 
mitted into the realm and lifted into power in 
flagrant violation of the law—in short, the 
Bourbonism which systematically led up to 
the July ordinances of Charles X. and Po- 
lignac, and thereby to the July Revolution. 
The faith of the people in the Revolution was 
revived, Though they continued to be cut up 
and rent into factions, the reading of these re 
cords, more fascinating than the most inte- 
resting novel, was a powerful factor in rally- 
ing them on the common ground that, in spite 
of everything, it had not been all a terrible 
mistake, for which the nation ought to do 
penance in sackcloth and ashes. Those who 
wanted to draw this inference from the fact 
that the brothers of the decapitated king were 
seated on the throne, were understood to be 
the true enemies, and the only enemies common 
to all whose hearts beat strongly and warmly 
Therefore it 
Was an excellent tactical move to spare the 


for the welfare of whole France. 


feelings of all and have a kind word for all. 
It was the surest means to make all join minds 
and hands in resisting the attempt to have the 
vicious idols smashed by the Revolution again 
set up on their pedestals. 

Besides, it was the stepping-stone te the 
ulterior end. Contending against the lapse of 
the Restoration into headlong reaction would 
naturally lead to the reawakening or the 
strengthening of the positive attachment to 
the great underlying ideas of the Revolution, 
To prevent the resuscitation of the hated 
ancien regdne from its bloody tomb was not 
enough. What was sound in the tenets and 
maxims of the Revolution had to be made 
again active forces in the minds of men, and 
thereby in the institutions of the country. 
This, too, required the conciliation of as many 


' 
double character of effects as possible, and it could best be attained by 
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moderation, aud by propagating the true faith 
indirectly by means of an inspiring narrative 
of its history, rather than by direct preaching 
and the display of a partisan spirit. The astute 
mind of Thiers saw all this the clearer because 
he was by temperament as well as by convic- 
tion a moderate Liberal, and his great natural 
abilities as a political tactician were developed 
to a high degree of perfection in the school of 
journalism under restrictive press laws. Other 
historians might have seen it too, and still 
would not have allowed it to exercise any in- 
fluence whatever upon their work. With 
Thiers that was wholly out of the question, be- 
cause he was primarily and above alla _ politi- 
cian and not an historian. That the rdle of the 
historian exercised such a powerful charm 
upon him was in great measure due to the 
fact that history could be made a serviceable 
vehicle for political purposes, and he made 
it such a vehicle consciously and of set pur- 
pose, Tosay that he would not have become 
an historian if history could not have been 
utilized in this way, would be to overshoot 
the mark. But that he never lost sight of this 
fact, and that it was at times the uppermost 
consideration in his mind, can be irrefutably 
The critic of the his. 
torian Thiers who does not constantly ascer- 
tain when the volume in hand was written, 
what the political situation of France was at 
the time, and in what predicament it put the 
politician Thiers, is sure to make an occasional 
slip and to pass by many a suggestive or even 
important point. On the other hand, if he 
does not fail to make these inquiries, it will be 
fully revealed to him how the marked growth 
of the historian Thiers stands in close causal 
connection with the ripening of Thiers the 


proved from his works. 


public man (composed in about equal parts of 
the politician and the statesman) in the school 
of disappointment and adversity, into a full- 
sized statesman only slightly tainted with the 
proclivities of the politician. 


ALBERT MOORE. 


Albert Moore, his Life and Works. By Alfred 
Lys Baldry. London: George Bell & Sons; 
New York: Macmillan. 14. 4to, pp. xi, 
110. Many illustrations. 

ALBERT Moore (christened Albert Joseph) 

was born in 1841, the son of William Moore, 

a portrait painter living at York and not 

without reputation, who, like his more distin 

guished son, has found a place in the ‘Dic 
tionary of National Biography.’ Albert Moore 
exhibited two stadies in the Royal Academy 
when he was only sixteen, and from 1860 to 

[x03 his pictures were constantly shown at the 

Academy, as well as at the Grosvenor Gallery 

and other public exhibitions in London, and 

larger works in the way of wall-painting were 
executed in different parts of England. No 
man’s work excites greater interest among 
artists, and none proves more interesting to the 
student. He is, however, very little known in 
this country, and even in England is seldom 
named as a really eminent and distinguished 
painter. The 1&s9 edition of Bryan's Dictionary 
knows him not; the almost all embracing Seu- 

bert, edition of 1882, barely names him as a 

“ Ulr. der Gegenwart in London”; Miiller’s 

‘Kinstler-Lexikon’ gives him one of the brief- 

est of notices; Clement and Hutton, in * Artists 

of the Nineteenth Century,’ give bim only 

It is not 

more than justice requires that the present 

very handsome and very important book 


eight lines besides some quotations. 














should be devoted to this artist, who, as Mr. 
Whistler has said, just missed being a very 
great man. 

The book shows at once how he missed great- 
ness and how near he came to it. It is a re- 
cord of a busy life, and of a large production 
of the most artistic, the most comforting, the 
most gratifying and delightful pictures, in 
which, however, there is lacking that divine 
fire which burns in two or three men in a cen- 
tury. 
tographic pictures, of which ten are photo- 
and tail- 
pieces and other text illustrations, bringing 


The book contains many full-page pho- 
gravures, and contains also head 


the whole number of reproductions of Moore's 
work up to about eighty, and including also a 
portrait of William Moore and two photo- 
graphs from life of the artist himself. This 
is what is most important in it. as may be said 
without disrespect to a very competent writer. 
The text, which is not very voluminous, devotes 
a chapter to the artist’s biography; then two 
chapters to a record of his works, ‘* From 
Year to Year,” 1857 to IS74, and 1875 to 1803; 
then a chapter to his ‘* Working Principles» 
and one to his critics. A list of Moore's pic- 
tures, the years of their production, and the 
places of their exhibition, and a full index, 
complete the book, 

No modern painter has lived more wholly in 
his art of painting than Albert Moore. His 
pictures have nothing to do with literature or 
with history, with peasant-life or child-life, 
with anecdote or with mysticism. He chose 
as his subjects things which would be lovely in 
pictures, and kept steadily before him as his 
one end and aim the production of pictures 
which would be delightful to look at. That is 
to say, he was as indifferent to story-telling in 
art as Paul Veronese. And if it isan adequate 
description of Veronese to call him a decora- 
tive painter, it 1s equally sufficient as a descrip- 
tion of Moore. All depends upon what you 
mean by *‘ decorative.” If it is decoration to 
produce in painting what no other art cau sup- 
ply, and to ignore that which an ‘ther art, 
namely, the art of words, can do better, then 
the Cinquecento man and the modern man are 
decorators alike. 

One of Moore’s most valuable pictures is 
“The Quartette,” painted in 1860 and exhibit- 
edin the Royal Academy. It is three feet 
long and contains seven figures. Four men are 
seated ona prominent seat, a solid bench run- 
ning the whole length of the room as we see it: 
above them is a shelf of which there is some- 
thing to be said. Between the men and the 
spectator stand three women, two together 
and half-embraced, the third alone, all looking 
fixedly and asif in a trance at the musicians. 
For the four men hold two violins, a viola 
(probably), and a ‘cello; and a concerted piece 
of music is in process of execution. The dou- 
ble-bass lies upon the shelf above, and vases 
filled with flowering branches occupy the rest 
of it. 
ancient Greek taste, three of them in loose 


The four men are dressed somewhat inp 


draperies and the fourth in leopard-skins: 
their hair is in short curls; one wears a slight- 
ly indicated cap, and one a fillet. The three 
women are all clothed in abundant drapery, 
more ample than the Greek, more free and 
loose than the 
is dressed in the simplest way, 
loosely and coiled at the back of the head. The 
musicians are intent upon their delightful 
task, the Women as intent upon the music and 
There is no other thought, no 


Loman models; and their hair 
drawn back 


the musicians. 
lingering or suggested love-making or purpose 
apart from the music; so much general or un- 
painterlike subject there is and no more. And 
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the picture is rife with interest. It is impossi 


ble to wearv of it: voung people and ok 
ginners and veterans in the study of 
pictures, love it alike 
that the figures are admirably drawn 
posed, the 
f 

f 


ices full of quiet expression 


draperies most skilfully cast 


The indifference of the painter to arch 
gy is complete. Not 


and draperies of no historical epoch, 


exquisite designs of parts of furniture, d 








only are the garme 





1, be 
gallery 


Examination shows 


screens, and the like are not to be las 
of any epoch, nor does Mr. Moore t 
put a violin or a palm-leaf fan into the hand 
i figure draped in what may pass for a class 
eal fashion. The violin and the fan are beaut 
fulin form, and that clearly suttices for this 
singularly abstract and ideal art. The pict 
called ** Dreamers” was exhibited at the Roval 
\cademy in 1882, and is four feet lor We 
propose to describe it at the risk of making the 
uder laugh. A Jong bench here also 1 s 
ilong the wall, and it has a moderately high 
back upon which the head of a sleeper may t 
laid as she sits upon the benel rhree such 
sleepers there have been, beautiful s, but 
ie of them has just waked, and has rais 
ed herself; the other two, ittitudes repeat 
ngeach other in many respects, are deep it 
their dreams \ lovely pattern vers the 
wall, and another adorns the stuff whicl 
vers the sofa, but the girls are in drapery of 
unfigured stuffs, and this and some other dra 
pery forms a large part of the subject of the 
} ture The sleepe rs are sound asleey they 
are heavy on the bench and their heads t 


heavy on the ledge which supports tl 
awakened girl is only ist ; [tt 
ternal world. 

Ln excellent critic, msidering these 


tures of no literary or anecdotical sul 


which the human 
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ists,” but the colors which he cared for s 





sired to render were alwavs the bright, pure, 


and light ones This peculiarity of his work 





has brought on the argument which our auth 
holds with Mr. Sidney Colvin, admitted to be 
the most sympathetic critic of all those wh 
have analyzed in the als Moore’s work as 
a painter Mr. Colvin is quoted as baving 
said that. after all, ‘*the kind of color which 
has been practised by the Venetians and by 
ill the great schools of painting in Europe” is 
to be vreferred. Mr. Baldry takes except 


to this dictum in a verv sensible way, like a 

student of Japanese painting and of the new 

thoughts that art has given to the West 

achampion of free thought ev vw rt 

Venetian r Was @ convention, | res 

ind no one in gainsayv him Wh iw 
t have other and different schemes 

t 1 admitted as xl in its way } ‘ 
the old vention admits tl is I 

wl his not wt land | f . 

tel is sOrR it au ! t anes f 
pen air, the sparkle of light, t! iil i 

ter! hr ht } es eoften } il ] ? } 

t ill-pervading radtance of ¢ s V 
th bett than what Mr. ¢ vit ills 
thin and abstract systetr ! So pr 

tests Mr. Baldry against a t ns \ 

riticism:; and these words may 1 i t 

last of our notice of his he erta \ 

f the most ¢ tof 1: lern artist \ 
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slave-trade, forbade the recruiting of laborers 
In the neighboring West 
Indian colonies, the local planters wanted their 


ine that quarter. 
own people, and discouraged recruiting for 
British Guiana. Laborers were brought from 
Madeira, the Azores, from the East Indies, and 
Even 
a few Germans and Irish were imported. At 


from wherever else they could be got. 


last, immigration from India and China be- 
came an established fact, and now 4,060 or 
5,000 coolies are annually imported from In- 
dia. As these East Indians have all hitherto 
enjoyed the right of a free return passage to 
India, at the expiration of ten years’ residence 
in the colony (a right which many have exer- 
cised), and as thenumber of females introduced 
is less than that of the males, this system of 
immigration has not proved, up to the present 
time, as successful for purposes of coloniza- 
tion as could have been wished. The amount 
spent upon immigration, from first to last, by 
the planters and the Government of the colo 
ny together, exceeds twenty-two millions of 
dollars. The pluck with which the sugar in- 
dustry has been maintained in British Guiana, 
and the scientific skill with which the manu- 
facture of the staple has been carried to per- 
fection, have as yet survived the harassing 
expedients of the Sugar Trust and the dis- 
couragement of an American high tariff. The 
American consumer may yet find in 
rara crystals” one of the needs of his break- 


** Deme- 


fast and tea-tables. 

To a description of the rise and development 
of the gold industry of the colony, Mr. Rod- 
From a tiny ship- 
ment of 250 ounces in 1884, the export has 


way devotes two chapters. 


risen to 137,629 ounces in the colony’s last finan- 
cial year. This is the product of surface wash- 
ings solely. Various enterprises for quartz- 
mining in the colony are now under way; some 
local, others with outside capital. Among the 
latter is the New York and British Guiana 
Gold Mining Company, with a capital of a 
million dollars, nominally. Of the fact that 
gold abounds within the colony, experts have 
no doubt; but, as is elsewhere the case, Nature 
opposes many difticulties to the collection of 
the precious metal. Diamonds have been found 
in British Guiana, but not as yet of any solid 
commercial value. 

Britain and 
Venezuela as to the boundaries of British 
Guiana is not unknown in the United States. 
It was touched upon in the Nation when Mr. 
Rodway’s first two volumes were discussed. 
In the third volume of his work the author 
gives a chapter to the subject. 


The question between Great 


He deplores 
the short-sightedness of the colonists of a pre- 
vious generation, who, in 1840, declined to 
contribute half the expense of a survey which 
the British Government had employed Sir 
Robert Schomburgk to make, with a view to 
detine the colony's boundaries. At a subse- 
quent date, a geological survey of the colony, 
towards which the British Government gavea 
grant in aid, was discontinued at the instance 
of the colonial legislators. ‘‘It was the old 
story,” says Mr. Rodway: ‘unless practical 
results were obtained at once, the thing was no 
good, and the, expense unwarrantable.” The 
maps compiled by the geologists who made the 
survey are now much sought after. 

The fair city of Georgetown, the capital 
and chief port of the colony, has a chapter to 
itself. The development of Georgetown from 
its germ, the little hamlet of Stabroek, first pro- 
jected by the British during their occupation 
of the then Dutch colony in 1781, and actually 
begun by the French during their occupation 
in 1782, and,then continued and carried out by 





the Dutch when the colony was restored to 
them, down to the Georgetown of to-day, with 
its 55,000 inhabitants, is shown with clearness. 
For a sub-tropical city, Georgetown is quite 
uptodate. Lying five feet below the sea’s level 
at high-water mark, sanitary measures have 
effected so much as to make the town a fairly 
healthy place. With its broad streets, crossing 
one another at right angles, and its numerous 
private residences adorned with trees and 
plants of various shapes and colors, there is 
much to please the eye of a visitor. In busi- 
ness matters there is much to show that colo- 
nists keep abreast with the times. Overhead, 
numerous wires span the wide streets, for tele- 
graphic, telephonic, and electric lighting pur- 
poses. Sixpenny telegrams were in vogue in 
British Guiana before they were adopted in 
the United Kingdom; and the addresses are 
not charged by the colonial post-oftice. The 
citizens of Georgetown rejoice in a day-and- 
night telephone service, and they use gas or 
the electric light in their houses, as they pre- 
fer. The city itself is lighted in both ways. 
Ice is not only imported from Boston and 
Maine, but is manufactured in the colony. 
With ice selling at one cent for two pounds, 
the inhabitants of British Guiana are able to 
have cold water, which is now held to be a 
necessary of existence, always on hand, There 
are two cathedrals in Georgetown and two 
public gardens. In one respect at least the 
postal administration is ahead of that of many 
a larger place, for letters posted in the city for 
delivery within go for a one-cent postage rate. 
Needless to say that Georgetown has its firm 
of universal providers, in the shape of ‘‘The 
Great Demerara Supply Stores.” That this en- 
terprising business establishment has a nice re- 
spect for the veracities may be gathered from 
one of its recent advertisements in a George- 
town newspaper. Therein, after declaring its 
‘popular prices for every article,” and 
‘‘everything fresh and up to date,” these pub- 
lic benefactors include in their tempting list 
of goods on sale, ‘* Hatchets, same as used by 
George Washington, 64 cents each.” 

That a history such as Mr. Rodway’s should 
have been printed and published in a tropical 
colony with less than 300,000 inhabitants, most 
of whom are of the humbler classes, is highly 
to the credit of Mr. James Thomson, the pro- 
prietor of the ‘‘ Argosy” Press, whose enter- 
prise in this matter must be regarded as a pub- 
lic service done to British Guiana. 


B. F. Stevens's Facsimiles of Manuscripts in 
European Archives relating to America, 
1773-1783. Vol. X XI. Nos, 1814 to 1860. Lon- 
don. April, 184. 

BEFORE approaching the more important con- 

tents of the opening volume in the third de- 

cade of this great work, it seems a fitting mo- 
ment to speak once more in praise of the per- 
formance as it advances towards completion. 

Not only is the interesting character of the 

documents fully maintained—though rarely 

some paper is offered whose presence could be 
but there is no discernible falling off 
in the quality of the paper, or in the well-nigh 
faultless execution (in facsimiles) of the origi- 
nals, and of the clear and beautifully written 
translations. The technical effect is brilliant 
and stately, a thorough and careful piece of 
workmanship. Until this monument is done 
it will be difficult to appreciate the signifi- 

cance of seemingly unrelated portions, but a 

word of commendation is not out of place at 

any time, and it is a pleasure to give jt. 

Vol. 21 closes as it opens, with Vergennes still 


spared 








trying to make Spanish and French diplomacy 
run in double harness ; but, with all the great 
minister’s astuteness, he finds Florida Blanca 
decidedly offish, especially so because D’ Aranda 
at Paris is favoring almost with enthusiasm 
the French rather than the Spanish home 
policy. The documents to and from Vergennes 
and Montmorin are too long and too intri- 
cate for elucidation, but their theme is simple 
and their logic irresistible except to the 
Spanish King and his irritated minister, who 
show an almost impious unwillingness to see 
that Providence is pointing the way for the 
houses of Bourbon to join forces against the 
common foe. In forestalling any prestige 
which England may gain with America, by 
themselves treating definitely, though secretly, 
with the Deputies, the two crowns necessarily 
commit the colonies to a furtherance of their 
own interests in the New World. It is not 
easy to determine how sincere Vergennes was 
in thinking that the natural relationship be 
tween the mother country and her revolted 
colonies was likely to prove deeper than any 
temporary animosities between them; but it is 
reasonably certain that, to his mind, every- 
thing hung upon the way in which English 
opinion would swing after the assembling of 
Parliament. Should the North ministry or its 
successor decide to grant all concessions short 
of actual independence, or should it waive that 
last obstacle, there was, in his mind, only one 
policy for France—to act with promptness 
and to render any English overtures impossi- 
ble by treaties of alliance and of commerce. 
He will induce Spain, if persuasion and gentle- 
ness can do it, but he makes it clear that 
France will pursue her course in any event. 

The evidence offered in a detached way 
throughout these documents makes it difticult 
to say just what caused the procrastination 
of the Spanish court. The wounded pride of 
Florida Blanca at finding himself pushed by a 
foreign minister of only coequal power with 
himself towards accepting a course of conduct 
repugnant to bis sovereign’s moral judgment 
and to his own amour propre, is certainly a 
possible explanation. The only strong excuse 
freely sent back to the repeated messages 
from Versailles through the French ambassa- 
dor was that the Spanish fleet would be in 
danger should England learn of any such pro- 
vocation as a treaty with America. Vergennes 
in answer gives ample assurance that the fleet 
shall be rendered secure, but the most that can 
be elicited in return is the vague promise that 
should war actually ensue, Spain will not re- 
fuse to bear her share in it. 

Before the volume closes, that happens 
(though we get no definite facts as yet) which 
is a common matter of history: the United 
States and France, on February 6, 1778, enter 
into two treaties, one of alliance and one of 
commerce. Stormont repeats a rumor of the 
event on the same day to Weymouth (No. 
1857). Antecedent to this, but in close con- 
nection with it, comes document No. 1831, 
which careful attention. It is 
Monsieur Gérard’s ** Narrative of a confer- 
ence with the American commissioners,” on 
January %. 
towards a 
Flattering to national pride is this untouched 
“negative ” of our comparatively unsophisti- 
cated deputies, calmly and cleverly playing 
the game of statecraft, with three great Powers 
and thirteen colonies in the pool. 

Let us turn from this side of the picture to 
Lord Stormont, still pertinaciously and hope- 
lessly representing a fast losing cause. His 
complaints are the same, though deeper and 


deserves 


It shows how cautiously the steps 
definite conclusion were taken. 
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louder, that France is acting out a perfidious 


policy. The pbrase pleases him if nothing 


else does. His work is so nearly done that it 
would be unprofitable now to deseribe it mi 
Just one success is vouchsafed to him 
when his adversary, the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, to absolute 


nutely. 


he reduces great 


speechlessness. Stormont, after the Queen's 
ball of January 21, when he hears that twenty- 
one French ships of the line are to be put into 
commission at once, goes to Vergennes and asks 
him of this news, then questions him point- 
blank as to the truth of rumors concerning the 
America. Stormont to 
‘*He seemed more embarrassed 


treaties with 
Weymouth, 
than ever I remember him, plaid with his fin 
No 
Vergennes himself, in a letter to Noailles (No. 


writes 


gers, and remained quite silent” IS46). 


1848), relates this interview very accurately, 


but explains, more lamely than is his wont, bis 
silence on the ground that he cannot speak 
without first knowing the pleasure of the 
King. 

How did Stormont get his intelligence of 
the treaties so soon and so accurately ? France 
had effort to the 


cret, at least while Spain was still so coy. 


used every preserve se- 
Of the two treaties, that of commerce, if made 
work 
chief, but secrecy for both was most desirable. 
\ little later, February 6 (No. 1858), 
speaks of a new source of information, 


public, was the least calculated to mis- 
Stormont 
“Mr, 
James,” who wishes ‘‘to shew his Regard for 
Great Britain by giving useful intelligence, for 
which He expects a handsome acknowledg- 
ment”: ‘a gratification of 
Foursecore or a hundred Guineas” 
for the worthy fellow. 
Mr 


nor could it easily have been the engaging Paul 


and as an earnest 
is suggested 
It was not probably 
this ‘ James” who revealed the treaties, 
Wentworth, who, seriously annoyed at the in- 
trusion upon his privacy of persons connected 
the had taken 
alarm and called on M. Favier on January 11 
No. 1833), clad ‘tin top boots and frock coat,” 
to say good-bye, and to make a final proposi- 
tion that fourth 
partnership for speculation. correspond- 


with French secret service, 


Favier should form a in a 
The 
ence is to relate only to the operations in the 
money market, but the Frenchman refuses on 
the ground of having no exclusive informa 
tion. “] 


any correspondence with vou, even for com 


would not even see you, nor have 


missions for razors, English beer, peppermint- 
water, pickled salmon, and lottery tickets; in 
a word, I could know nothing certain except 


1 should t 
After this positive answer the 


through some confidence which n 


care to abuse.” 
two parted cordially, and, so far as is to be 
withdrew 





seen, Mr. Wentworth from Paris, 
grieved as he said (No. 1832) at the ‘inefface 
able unpleasantness of having been taken for 
4 spy.” 

No. 1837, which does not bear the name 
the writer or of the person to whom it was 
addressed, although Le Ray de Chaumont may 
have received it, reveals an attempt on the 
part of some partisan of England to induce 
France to ‘sell out” the colonies, by forming 
a commercial union with her ancient enemy 
fhe writer maintains that n ne in France 
rightly understands the theories of ree 
The desire to propitiate must have been activ 
to induce him t9 say ‘Tam | 1a that 

France, in the present conjun treated 
openly and in good faith with Great " 
she would obtain all at W i et 
wards establishing peace on a solid basis 
enthusiastic as the French King oft showe 
himself to be towards America, was t 
likely to be bezuiled this way, s ig as 





The 





Vergennes alertly stood between his master 
and the indifferentism of Maurepas. That, by 
the way, was a wise saw which, in a letter to 
Montmorin (No. 1847), Vergennes says that he 
once learned from M. Chauvelin, Keeper of 
the Seals, that ‘‘the whole science of politics 
was concentrated in the two words foresee and 
forestall,’ 


From Edinburgh to the Antarctic By W 
G. Burn Murdoch. With a chapter by W 
S. Bruce. Longmans, Green & Co. ISt4 


Svo, pp. xii, 364. Illustrated 


HOSE interested in Polar exploration and ad 


venture have long known Dundee as a Scotch 


New Bedford, from which many whaleshiy 


ss 


hail. The brothers Gray, masters and owners 
of such craft, have even an international re 
putation. Yet evil days bave come for the 
whaling industry. Their prey, taught by ex 


perience, lurks in inaccessible recesses of the 
pumbers as to 
W halebone of 


the better sort has risen in value until five dol 


ice, or has been so reduced in 


make the pursuit unprofitable 


lars a pound has been named in the quotations 
whale carries in his mouth a ten of 
This is 
three whales will 


One right 
baleen, while the oil pays the freight 
a little fortune, and two or 
pay for a voyage. But in Spitzbergen Seas, 
Baftin's Bay, and the North Atlantic region 


generally even the two or three can no lor 


an | 
be had. The Dundee masters do not like long 
voyages, and have become so domesticated 
that they feel defrauded if they cannot winter 
at home. But something had to be done, ot 


the business would come to an end 
W halemen 


are prone to legend, and the 


**yarns* are proverbial. There isalwaysa lost 


bay where the voung whales are born and \ 
millions are basking in security behind a pr 

tective line of sand and breakers, waiting for 
the lucky master who shall 5 
the hidden inlet 


tude uncertain, so-and-so has sighted an et 


again d 
In a certain latitude, | 

















mous school of sperm-whales, very shy, wit 
a diabolical faculty of eluding the boats and 
disappearing in the fog. However, by pr 
means, something might be done even wit 
them, if all else failed. Then ther is ‘ 
long-lost island in the North Pacitic wl t 
fur-seals winter, reported in the last century 
by a Russian boat crew driven far from lan 
by storms, with no instruments but a compass 
and finally reaching Kadiak by a ra 
Even last year a vessel sailed in sear . 
mythical island, as many have done befor 
seeking the goddess Fortuna in the bewilcde 
ing fogs and murderous southeasters 
Eastern Ocean 
In an unguarded mome rds s Ross 
ferred to some whales see rebus and T 
r Gulf, d his antarctic expedit 
“42. as zht whales This express was 
recalled by the D lee whaling-masters w 
thei rk t nger prospere 
SY to the antarctic was te 
but came to nothing n the f wing ar 
Mr kK S succeeded t sting apita 
the } ject I f r wha ships. tl arks 
i ictire, and / s? w 
tte The largest, the r sis 
ot) tons, with a | Se Powe suNXiliar ‘ 
x I fleet agreed to rendezvous the 
S Shetlands, where Ross's w es We 
Oe Ss ght she fh ai ty ‘ pl 3: Al 
Mete xical Secieties were natural), é 
Ste t. and tribut s 
> scient bservatior while s 
spirited i ials arranged that the 
ships surgeons s i be men of scientif 
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tastes, supplied with the necessary equipr 


for 
weo 


art 


dk 
n 


ist 


ng incidental scientifi 
of the 


who 


» Balena, Dr 


signed articles as surgeon 


“ 


Bruce 


ant, at a shilling a month, with 


are 


To sum up briefly the commervial 


the 


authors of this volume 


T? 


5 





t © stil 
and a young 
s &ssist 


n 


the expedition, no right whales were f 


th 


ugh 


* finbacks ” 


abounded; 


but 


turned their attention to sealing 


1? 





ame 


t mivar 


the vess 


full. and made a prosperous voyage 
Balena left Dundee in September, Ise), ar 
reached the Falkland Islands on the St! 
ember. She arrived the South SI aris 
early in January, ISM), started on | 
ward vovage February IS, and reache 
dee on the 30th of May It would se 
the text that the commar r 
rena was pot fav ably ed tow 
scientific utilization of tl VON That . 
men should work Sunday a Ava ‘ 
into the night ki and ff t als was 
‘a wark oO necesseety but uk 
rn the l Is Davy Rest is at 1.) 
thin Nevertheless sprite t ‘ . 
hardsbips, and deprivat s 
tipiished 
ihe “south Shetianads were oY . 
sighted by D k (ve t ¢ " 
ma known by Willa S SIS w 
Graham Land be na the was cis 
Biscoe in INi They were survey 
n bis remarkable tarct XI . 
i, and the subsey t progress 
has been t n 4 
ta The Dun fleet ad ia st 
tert bart, t a Norwegian s wt 
t Is (apt ars ’ 
shore of Graham La to &8° south. neti “ 
n ey anoes W h he ca Mt s ‘ 
Mt. Sarsec The sat al t 
Seve Islar fossil st Ss al 
" Te rv age, t . elies t 
. we ave ‘ t 8 
al ands se show : ‘ 
Wa 3 t reva t 
I { 
] \ i v } ASS x ‘ is ‘ 
V siy Kl wi A tie it 
s wed t irnat 
averaged during ew ‘ I av 
al t legree bx w the ‘ t 
vu ! cht { the antarct s i 
West Was leyrees ‘ g st 33 de e 
t Ex ept wi et steely < “ 
land was wholly al 
aul veyetat f any sort is te I 
seais, wi t . the <« rime ils as of 
ti v ag We {ft r kinds, al }" i t 
the ar t Z two sea-leopa s 
S i¢ al ‘ the 
alb-eating seal (S I and h 
= | ised to man, they ide no atten 
~ + T} I Sih gi tT VAS iis 
a ainf to witness \nexaminat show 
it : achs t tain fist tace s 
4 cas al premgull and baliast i t 
shay. f smali s . Some of the aret 
peds Also a known t take bona t 
I is were plentif especially the pe 
at wenty species in all were recognized 
x tl Cape pigeon, smaller albatross 
i the sheatht r Chionis Th "i " 
s he penguins were a never-end 
s f amusement Taxidermists as weli as 
1ary readera may find profit in the stuc 
f the spirited and characteristic sketches by 
Mr. Murdoch, which give a very different id 
f the penguin from the specimens usual 
ing in museume 
The aspect of antarctic ice is notably diffe: 
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ent from that of 
table topped vertical-sided bergs are the rule, 


the arctic regions. Huge 
and the irregular pinnacled ice of the north is 
The beauty of color and 
grandeur of form were the admiration and the 
despair of our artist, who endeavors to paint 
in words, not without success, some of the mar- 


seldom represented 


vels he found beyond the powers of his brush. 

Much of the book is naturally devoted to the 
voyage and the stay at the Falklands, the lat- 
ter impressing Mr. Murdoch more favorably 
than they did Darwin. Altogether, unfamiliar 
scenes are agreeably depicted; and if the ar- 
tist’s sketches have suffered somewhat in ‘‘pro- 
cessing,” they still lend much of interest to the 
text. The maps are excellent, but there is no 
index. 


From the Greeks to Darwin; An Outline of 
the Development of the Evolution Idea. By 
fHlenry Fairfield Osborn, Se.D. (Columbia 
University Biological Series.—I.) Macmillan 
& Co. ISO4. 


8vo, pp. 259. 


Tuts is an attempt to determine the history of 
Evolution, its development and that of its ele- 
ments, and the indebtedness of modern to 
earlier investigators. The book is a valuable 
contribution ; it will do a great deal of good in 
disseminating more accurate ideas of the ac- 
complishments of the present as compared 
with the past, and in broadening the views of 
such as have confined themselves too closely to 
Through phi- 
losopby, history, theology, and general litera- 


the recent or to specialties. 


ture, the author has extended his search to 


the remotest suggestions. His account is 
connected and well written ; it contains many 
a surprise for those who, working without 
backward glances, have taken zodlogical sci- 
ence to be a concern only of to-day. Nearly 
allof our theories are in some way followed 
back to the oldest speculations. 
origin of life and the germ of Evolution are 
traced to Thales and Anaximander, spontane- 
ous generation to Xenophanes, natural selec- 


The aquatic 


tion to Empedocles, a laptation to Democritus, 
Heraclitus, 
Indebtedness to the ancients, as 


pangenesis to Hippocrates and 
and so on, 
also what is owed to the later Bacon, Buffon, 
Lamarck, and many others of the series reach- 
ing to the present time, is set forth in a man- 
ner that will go far toward modifying preva- 
lent estimates of the proportions of noted 
To be entirely complete, the dis- 
cussion should include Inorganic Evolution. 


authorities. 


The point of view is conservative; conse- 
quently, while it appeals to the larger circle 
of readers, this work may not satisfy radicals 
of either of the so-called modern schools. The 
conclusions are mainly personal, and are sub- 
ject to changes by others. It will be ques 
tioned whether the influence of the ancients 
has not been estimated too highly, and too of- 
ten imagined to exist. 
methods is traced to the philosophers, but the 
true basis of the science of nature lies in the 
things themselves, and they suggest the me- 
thods. Distinctions should be made between 
the probabilities of influence from the purely 
speculative, and coincidences arising from the 


The basis of modern 


study of thé same objects; direct influence, in 
addition to the historical connection, existing 
in the one case and not in the other. In coin- 
cidence of conclusions on natural objects be- 
tween a later writer and an earlier, again, the 
probabilities of direct influence may be said 
to be greater if both are wrong than if both 
ure right. Whether points like these have had 
sufficient consideration in this work must be 


determined by subsequent studies. 





The Nation. 


The author's three stages in the discovery of 
a law of nature are, ‘first, that of dim sug- 
gestion in pure speculation, with eyes closed 
to facts; second, that of clear statement as a 
tentative or working hypothesis in an explana- 
tion of certain facts; and finally, the proof or 
Preferably, the first stage 
should be observation, the second comparison 
and speculation. 
much from statements of what is seen with 
Working hypotheses 
should not be valued so high, especially if they 
are theories not formed by the student him- 
self. They may lead to brilliant thought, but 
are mostly unproductive of valuable results. 
Most of the early investigators too readily left 
observation for guesswork, and, once entan- 


demonstration.” 
Science has suffered too 


eyes closed to the facts. 


gled in ‘* working hypotheses,” never again 
That Cuvier, when he left 


his objective studies for speculation, was ex- 


freed themselves 


ceptionally unsound, is very true, but it is 
equally true that his retarding influence was 
most felt through the adoption of his conclu 
sions as working hypotheses by his followers 
The author says (p. 9): ‘* Young Darwin was 
among the few who kept before his mind 
{their minds] both theories.” ‘* There were but 
two theories to choose from, the special-crea- 
tion theory and the transmutation theory. 
He took them up with an open mind” (p, 232). 
Darwin's statement (p. 234) is: ** I worked on 
without any 
theory, collected facets on a wholesale scale, 


true Baconian principles, and, 


more especially with respect to domesticated 
products, by printed inquiries, by conversa- 
tion with skilful breeders and gardeners, and 
by extensive reading.” 

It isin the approach to the present time that 
we notice in our author a slight lack of pro- 
portion. A final estimate of Darwin as com- 
pared with his predecessors is hardly possible 
while standing so near. The valuation of his 
service in the overthrow of the theory of 
special creations is fair; that of his special 
theories has the appearance of a compromise. 
The fact of survival is much less accepta- 
ble as proof of fitness than twenty years ago, 
and the tendency is to question, in definite ap- 
plication, the notion that ‘the less fit have 
perished,” as thoroughly as we should question, 
say, the notion that ‘‘the progeny of the less fit, 
from the greater strain exerted upon the pa- 
rents by the modifying agents, are the more 
adaptable.” Hence it is evident that we are 
not yet prepared for accurate appreciation. * 

As a whole the book is admirable. The 
author has been more impartial than any of 
those who have, in part, anticipated him in 
the same line of work. 


George William Curtis. By Edward Cary. 
{American Men of Letters. ] 


ton, Mifflin & Co. 1894. 


3oston: Hough- 


INASMUCH as Mr. Cary’s personal approach 
to Mr. Curtis was from the side of politics and 
reform, while political journalism is his own 
vocation, it was to be expected that his book 
would be more satisfactory on this side than 
on that of literature pure and simple. Never- 
theless, if the work is anywhere preéminently 
good, it is in the chapters that concern those 
years when Mr. Curtis was writing the ‘ Nile 
Notes’ and ‘The Howadjiin Syria,’ ‘ The Poti- 
phar Papers’ and ‘Prue and I.’ Nowhere a 
mere eulogist, Mr. Cary’s discrimination be- 
‘The Potiphar Papers’ and ‘ Prue and 
1’ is clear and fine, and, a little later, nis indi- 
cation of the failure of ‘ Trumps,’ and the cir 


tween 





cumstances and habits that contributed to 
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that failure, is as frank as the most candid 
critic could desire. 

Both on his father’s and his mother’s side 
Mr. Curtis's ancestry is traced back to the first 
settlement of New England. The first Curtis 
brought over a certificate of his conformity to 
the Church of England and of bis being ‘‘ no 
subsidy man”; wherein the seekers for inge- 
nious parallels will find one with the most dis- 
tinguished of the line. The Curtis of Revolu- 
tionary times was a stiff-necked Tory of Wor- 
cester, Mass., who made bis peace with the local 
patriots in 1777. Mr. Curtis’s brother BurrilJ, 
whose death bas just been announced, furnishes 
valuable pages about their parents and their 
boarding at Brook Farm. Another informant 
represents George as seeming twenty-five when 
he was only eighteen, ‘* with courteous recogni- 
tion of others’ convictions and even prejudices, 
and never a personal animosity of any kind”— 
phrases descriptive of his later and his latest 
years. At this time there was a singular ma- 
turity in his letters written to his father, of 
which Mr. Cary givesa few admirable exam- 
ples. He saw and heard Webster at Bunker Hill 
in 1848, and took his measure pretty well for a 
boy of nineteen summers: ‘*Too great for party; 
not yet great enough for quiet independence.” 
A letter of 1844 calmly contemplates disunion 
as the outcome of slavery aggression, and ar- 
gues its advisability. This and other letters of 
the same period indicate that Mr. Curtis's 
anti-slavery enthusiasm in 
new-born as it has heretofore appeared ; that 


1856 was not so 


he was in the van before he went abroad, but 
that three years of travel and the subsequent 
literary engrossment meant a certain arrest of 
his anti-slavery development. 

The chapter on the Howadji books is interest- 
ing on more than one account. Compared with 
earlier writing in Curtis’s journal and else- 
where, their style is artificial—a sympathetic 
adaptation to the Oriental theme. 
little indication of his learning how to write. 
The leading characteristics of his style appear 
in things he wrote while yet a boy, but it 


There is 


was chastened and 


on. The relations of father and son come out 
clearly in a letter written in 1851, when the 
‘ Nile Notes’ had been publicly reproved upon 
the score of immorality, and the father had 


subdued as time went 


what seemed too much ex- 
A mingled deference and 
independence is the prevailing note, though 
the latter may be in the ascendant when ‘'the 
Howadji ” ‘*Had I written a book to 
please you, I would not have published it, 
because it would not have pleased myself. 

The essential spirit of the book is pre- 
cisely what | wish it.” Something of the vio- 
lence with which Mr. Curtis lashed out in the 
‘ Potipbar perhaps, to the 
spasm of virtue which his ‘ Nile Notes’ excit- 
ed in “the best society” of New York in 1851. 
A number of letters to Charles F. 


been grieved at 
cuse for the assault. 


Says: 


Papers’ is due, 


Briggs re- 
lect the humors of his experience in the lec- 
ture field, and the buoyancy 
while he was at once lecturing, writing books, 
and contributing to the papers and the maga- 
zines. Wedo not seem to find as full an ac 
count as we should like of the scope of Mr. 
Curtis’s lectures. Such a one as that of 1859 
on ** Modern Infidelity,” which be delivered to 
forty two lyceums in one winter, marks indeli- 
bly the force of his appeal to private reason 
from any authority whatsoever, and one craves 


of his spirits 


some mention of it as an illustration of Mr. 
Curtis's religious thought, and his publication 
of it without the least equivocation or dis- 
guise. 


Coming to tne dreadful winter of 1860-1, we 
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find Mr. Curtis with Horace Greeley, John A. 
Andrew, and many others contemplating dis- 
union as the ideal solution of the crisis, in case 
the South declined to yield her claims. This 
attitude was so common among the Republi 
can leaders that it is not to be wondered at in 
any particular case, but it is certainly surpris- 
ing to find Mr. Curtis warmly approving 
much more warmly than Whittier) Seward’s 
speech of January, 1861. For that speech cer- 
tainly did betray the anti-slavery principles in 
a most gross and miserable fashion—surren- 
dering the Territories to slavery or freedom as 
one or the other might be voted up or down, 
and proposing an unalterable amendment to 
the Constitution prohibiting national interfer- 
ence with slavery in the States. The war 
once found inevitable, Mr. Curtis bent all his 
energies to shaping it into an instrument for 
the destruction of slavery. There are many 
beautiful letters in the book; there is no other 
so beautiful as that written just after the death 
of Lincoln, nor is it possible to read it without 
‘a great trembling of the heart.” In the 
chapter on Mr. Curtis’s connection with Har- 
pers Weekly we have the criticism of an edi- 
tor on an editor, and it is the more valuable 
on this account. His editorial style was not 
that of his essays or orations. It was a talking 
style: 

‘*He seemed to have his reader as clearly in 
his mind as if he were sitting before him, and 
he reasoned with him, appealed to him, sug- 
gested to him, as he would have done had their 
eyes met. And the editor did not make the 
mistake of either overrating or underrating 
the person to whom he addressed himself. [ 
have sometimes thought that this imaginary 
companion was conceived by him with a very 
serious reference to the character of the 
Weekly as it was when he took charge of it, 
and that his typical reader was one who pri- 
marily liked to look at pictures, and whose in- 
terest, thus attracted, was to be directed by 
the writer.” 

Arriving at Mr. Curtis’s connection with 
civil-service reform, Mr. Cary is in closer 
sympathy with his subject than at any other 
point. He bears new and valuable testimony 
to the sound, practical, common-sense dealing 
of Mr. Curtis with the whole business. The 
political reaction of 1874 and 1876, so closely 
following on the great Republican victory of 
IS72, was no whit in excess of his anticipation 
The Hayes-Tilden electoral commission was his 
original device for solving the problem; but 
how he relished the purely partisan character 
of the decision we are left in doubt. In the 
spring of 1877 Hayes offered him his choice of 
the great foreign missions, but his lack of legal 
training was a bar to his acceptance of any of 
them, together with his fear of doing a less 
influential work. His break with Conkling 
followed soon, and then in 1884 the more signal 
one with Blaine and the Republican party 
We are duly shown what long and ample pre 
paration there was for the course which he 
eventually pursued. The utter silliness and 
immorality of those who hold each member of 
a convention bound to support the action of 
the majority, do not, perhaps, deserve atten- 
tion, but there is a letter (p. 241) which may be 
commended to the victims of such gross illu 
sion. Moreover, we are reminded that a m 
for such a construction failed in th nver 

ion, those favoring it withdrawing it in face 
of Mr. Curtis's vigorous opposition, as if they 
dared not put it to the test. The reasons tf 
his support of Mr. Cleveland in ISSS are su 


marized very carefully in a letter > 
stranger who had written him a letter 
friendly criticism and disapprova 


Of Mr. Curtis's more personal and privat 


life, his tastes, his friendships, his domestic life, | 
his religious attitude, Mr. Cary has written 
with brevity and reserve, but with a discri 
minating touch. Taking his book as a whole, 
those must bave known Mr. Curtis extremely 
long and well whose good opinion of him is not 
enhanced by this entirely simple and sincere 
portrayal of his character and his careet 


Among Men and Horses. By M. Horace 
Hayes, F.R.C.V.S. Lllustrated by reproduc 
tions from photographs. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin; New York: Dodd, Mead & ¢ 

CapTAIN HAYES was born in the County of 

Cork. He was three years a cadet at Wool 

wich, went to India and became a captain in 

“The Buffs.” He has been a voluminous 

writer on horsy and veterinary topics and is a 

good and recognized authority This book ts 

a rambling record of his very active life in all 

parts of the world. It is very readable, and 

its interest is enhanced by much that is in 
structive, for Captain Hayes knows his Horse 
well, and he has appreciated the phases of bu 
man nature with which his peculiar experi 
ences have brought him in contact Like 
most of his class, he has a somewhat obscun 
notion of the line of demarcation between the 
sportsman and the sporting man, but bis in 
stincts tend to the better side 
‘“‘in the vast majority of cases the ordinary 


He says that 
Englishman's love for horses is more love for 
gambling. If this were not so, we would tind 
that horse-shows would be better attended 
than race-meetings. . We all know that 
racing cannot be carried on without betting 
‘What I likes about racing,’ said a 
voung so-called sporting publican, who was a 
devoted student of the turf from a ‘tape * and 
‘price-list’ point of view, ‘is to see my tw 
“quid” coming into the straight.a dozen lengths 
in front of everything, and all the rest pulling 
up.” The author has, nevertheless, the racing 
man’s admiration for a good bettor, as rex 











ample: **Cremorne beat him by a short hea 
‘What difference does that make t 

you?’ said some one to George Pay \ 
hundred thousand, my boy, lly remark 
dear old George, as serene as the m 

He describes himself as ‘* knocking al " 
race-meetings with all sorts of sporting 4 
racters, getting up boxing and athletic matches 
and other ‘ divarsions’ dear to the heart of ar 
Irishman.” But he hada more serious and a 
more serviceable side, and he has done a a1 
deal for the horse and for horse-owners. His 
books, ‘Points of the Horse, * Veterinary 
Notes for Horse- Owners, apna lllustrats 
Horse-Breaking,” are capital He devised a 


system of breaking which seems t 


general application than Rarev’s; and with his 
wife, who rode the ref ed brutes the t 
they left his hand, he made the tour of 

lonial world, giving lessons and publ xl 
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is allowable to use a saddle of about fifty 
pounds in weight, and to hold on to it with 
one or both hands, The size and shape of their 
saddle are no doubt regulated to attain com 
fort in their hard work, and not merely ¢t 
enable them to stick on. Had they practice ia 
our saddles and in our methods, they would n 
doubt acquit themselves creditably, like the 
fine fellows thev are 


He is very sensible on the subject of giving 


Water to a heated horse 


Applying the golden rule of treating a 
horse as | would wish myself to be treated, | 
introduced in India, many vears ago, the pra 
tice of giving a horse in training a fairly 
liberal drink of water, immediately after 
had done his work, before sending him t 
to his stable—and with the hap; 
By my example and writings, lestroved, in 























India, the old and cruel myth of a drink 
water being dangerous to the bealth of a heat 
ed horse; supposing, of urse, that the wat 
Was not tox ld lake, for instar a 

who is exhausted and streaming with porsy 

tion after doing some violent work What 

may | ask, is the first thing he does Takes a 

lrink, if he can get it,” vou naturally reply 
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the illustrator as the central church 
ind palace which epitomize the history of La 
( stianitv in a ts vicissitudes, and on 

“ the piety and wealth of Europe have 

lavished all the treasures of art For the 

vort i t of so attractive a theme the 
sources of the illustrator have been taxed 

t e utmost Engravings and echromos 

v leuts and process cuts, have been employ- 

ed in profusion, and he will be hard to please 

‘ floes not find here what will satisfy h 
sity if untravelled, or recall pleasant 


memories if he has been fortunate enough to 
stand under the Dome of St. Peter's and wan 


e and library of the Vati 
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Everything 
archaic seal of Pope Anaclet tothe fin de-siecle 
face of from epigraphs 
in the catacombs to Giotto and 
Raffaele and sculptures of Michelangelo and 
from delicious alleys and parterres in 
the gardens to the secret apartments of the 
Conclave; fromthe shrewd, intellectual coun- 
tenance of Leo XIII. to groups of his offi- 
cials and servitors, his Swiss Guard and Noble 
Guard. 

There is also much to interest in the text, 
though it is scarce to be reckoned worthy of 
the illustrations. It is true that we have an 
introduction by Cardinal Bourret and an epi- 
logue by the Vicomte de Vogiié, while the 
body of the work has been contributed by 
three former members of the French School 
in Rome, who are evidently thoroughly fami- 
liar with their subject. The first 233 pages are 
occupied by a general view of the history of 
the papacy by M. Georges Goyau, which may 
be summarized as an eloquent plaidoyer in 
justification of the Syllabus of 1864. All the 
mediwval claims of the Church are assumed to 
be its inalienable rights, however obscured by 
the Cawsarism of the Christian Emperors and 
the irreligion of modern godless generations. 


can. is here depicted, from the 


Cardinal Gibbons; 


frescoes of 


Canova; 


Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin, we are told, 
“claim to maintain a religion, and they 


claim that this religion was a branch of Chris- 
tianity.”” As for science, the writer complains 
that after the Reformation ‘it ceased to ac- 
cept as postulates the dogmas revealed by 
Christ or taught by the Church. . . If it 
came across them and found them true, it 
adopted these communications of God, God 
had to allow himself to be surprised, fagrante 
delicto, in material exactitude.” 

Of course from an essay written in this spirit 
there is not much to be learned except the 
curious recrudescence of medizvalism which 
the Holy See is stimulating with some success. 
Of greater value is the second essay, also by 
M. Goyau, on the central government of the 
Church, giving us an inside View of the organi- 
zation and machinery through which the two 
hundred millions of the Roman obedience are 
spiritually governed. Of the vastness and in- 
tricacy of this business a glimpse can be had 
from the single fact that the archives of the 
Datary, from the accession of Martin V., in 
1317, to Pius VIL, contain 6,690 volumes of 
supplications addressed to the Pope for bene- 
fices and for dispensations to marry within the 
prohibited degrees. The third section is by M. 
André Pératé, and is entitled ‘* The Popes and 
the Arts.” In the space of about a hundred pages 
itgives us an interesting sketch of the patronage 
of art inthe papal court, and itsinfluence on the 
artistic development of Europe. Finally, an- 
other hundred pages, by M. Paul Fabre, 
scribes the Vatican Library and its vast accu- 
mulations of literary and historical treasures, 
which the enlightened liberality of Leo XIII. 
has thrown open to scholars of all nations and 
In the paragraphs, however, devoted 
to the library under Pius IX., M. Fabre pre- 
serves a discreet and significant silence with 
regard to its most industrious and illustrious 
Augustin Theiner. 

Yet, after all, in turning over the pages of 
this splendid book, the thought awakened by 
its ostentatious display of the magnificence of 
the papal court and its surroundings is, what 
Jesus of Nazareth, if He returned to earth in 
would think of his repre 
sentative, and what his representative would 
think of Him. 


de- 


creeds. 


custodian, 


his humble guise, 
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Asa Matter of Course. 
Boston: 


By Annie Payson Call. 
Robert: Brothers. 1804. Pp. 125. 
JUDGING by Miss Call’s title, her book might 
be a novel by Howells, but in reality it is a 
treatise on mental hygiene, big by reason of 
the importance of its stuff, even if small in 
the number of its pages. They that are whole 
need not a physician; but they that are mak- 
ing themselves whole can find no better ally 
than the author of this unpretending volume. 
In her previous work, ‘ Power through Re- 
pose,’ Miss Call preached the gospel of muscu- 
lar relaxation to her countrymen; here it is 
the gospel of mental relaxation. Both gos- 
pels are needed by our people sorely; but few 
realize the unnatural state of ‘‘ contraction” 
of every sort in which they live, and a special 
grace from on high is usually needed to reveal 
to us that there is a way out, so simple and 
near-lying that to overlook it would seem im- 
possible, save for the fact that the very ten- 
sion and pressure and hurly-burly in which we 
live in our prison close the valves of the open- 
ing to so narrow a crack that we roll over and 
over it without perceiving it to be there. To 
ignore things, to be willing that they should 
take their course, to let go our hold on them 
and on ourselves, and throw overboard a good 
lot of our supposed higher consciousness—these 
sound in one sense like immoral maxims, and 
for some people they would be immoral max- 
ims, but to the over-tense and over-careful and 
irritated type of spirit they are the only outlet 
to a wholesome moral life. 

The merit of Miss Call’s book is in inducting 
the reader into this philosophy in detail. We 
might give extracts, but out of their context 
and place in the general argument they would 
probably sound more trivial than they are in 
the book, so to cite would be unfair. More- 
over, Miss Call's style shines more by sincerity 
and plainness than by rhetorical ability. Her 
book, had it a little more brilliancy, might 
well take a place with us similar to that which 
Feuchtersleben’s ‘ Diitetik der Seele’ has held 
in Germany, and go through edition after edi- 
tion. This would seem only natural in a work 
which must meet the exact need of so many 
persons, and of which the quality is so pecu- 
liarly real and penetrating and the humanity 
so rare. 
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BODY. It seems to us that the best things which Mr. 


Bliss Carman has done are contained ir Songs 
from Vayabondia, ° a litt.e book put forth by } 
collaboration with Mr. Richard Hovey VY ¥.3 
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In this day of perfunctory poetry and magazine 
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2 as convicting as it is artistix Stu MN ; 

ie “Avery useful little manual. . .. Everything is de Dd. ¢ 
scribed with a view to os avd easy comprehen 

sion by the child. The book 's profusely tllustrated and Between the close covers of this narrow book 
« attractively printed. It will be especially welcome to |... per id a f : Rey 
parents and teacbers who find difficulty in translating | (Che ate some BIty-odd pages oF good verse Tha 
the language of science into the language of child Bobby Burns would have shouted at his plough, and 
hood.”—Public Opinion. Elia Lamb would have praised in immortal e says 

ae ae They are free untrampled songs of who s 





becausa their hearts are full of music, and w 
Sold by all Bo ksellers Sent, postpaid, | have their own way of singing, to N. 3 

re ro . ~T 7 Ar ) : No more joyous, almost Pagan, not 

> \ . x 

LONGMANS, GK EEN, «x CO., sired than breathes from some of the ; 

: apts ‘ Vagabondia.”” A pleasing harmonious results ft 

15 East 16th Street, New } the effective management of 


YALE MIXTURE. 


The choicest tobacco made, and pre-eminently 





a gentleman's smoke. 


AN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


I. THE NATION has a larger circulation than any literary- 
political journal published in this country. About 
10,000 copies are printed every week. This represents 


1 
] 


but a small part of the actual circulation, as THE 





NATION goes to all the principal libraries and | 
reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. 

I]. The circulation is chietly among the thinking and well-to-do | 
} } 


e nana 
classes—lawyers, physicians, bankers, and other pro- 


fessional men—and in the homes of cultivated people, 


: ; : a ae ; F tf 
where the education of children is a matter of caret 


consideration. 


4 
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II. The School List in THE NATION has been a repre: | 


sentative one for many Vvears. It INnNcIuUadeS CAaAFUS 


hy 


of most of the prominent educational mstilutions | 


everywhere, during the season of school advertisin 
- ‘ +1 : : : 
and a considerable number are inserted in the pape 


throughout the year. 


School advertisements are print tvpogra Ww 
address in the first line, issificat y ma v States, 
unless especialiy ordered display t r pages 

Advertising rates, 15 cents a vat ’ sert WwW 
ing discounts: 5 per cent four insert Ss, 10 per t eht insert S. 
12 1-2 per cent. on 13 insert Ss, 15 t > sert Ss 3 
On 39 insertions, 25 per cent 52 insert . 

The .Vatien is sent fr \ tis t t . 

Orders mav be forwarded thr ’ res s idvertis 


or directly to bHe NA N, 206 to 210 Broadway N. \ 
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Books of Rare Interest 
By JOHN FISKE. 


Hiistertcad. 


History of the United States for 
Schools. 





Ry J Ss Fuser Very fully strated’ wit at 
| ite, ete. PUTA ecliti 18ma, 8 
The fulloess of its Information and . * 
atvle make it pecultarty int ative forse ‘ a . 
ontains some very valuable appendices wiv x 
rigin of the nar aot t States and Te 
w rention of t ks history Sta 
‘ rnaming books treating f succesatve «7 
another tndicatinog novels, poor au Ones . eS 
t American History ar her t ale ar a 
reckoniog of dates The t k ts very fully istra 
but not for mer m stiime . the Maps a 
tures have @ posit t istic ‘a 
The Discovery of America. 
With some a@ i fA A ' ‘ 
Spants es Witt e % 
uy ‘ 
. amNY si 
A y y perita . 
tw . . 
“ sc TAS] ? ‘ ‘ ! ‘ a 
is ens at ‘ 
. a > . 
The American Revolution. 
Ww Pians f a Ww afe ? a 
W ast . . 5 * 


¢ 
The Critical Period of American 
History, 1783-1780 
Ww 


< 


The War of Independence. 


The Beginnings of New England. 
, $ 

Civil Government in the United 
States. 


Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. 
Myths and Myth-Makers. 
$. 


Darwinism and Other Essays. 
Ninth edition. 12 gilt top. § 

Excursions of an Evolutionist. 

The Unseen World and Other Es- 
says. 

The Destiny of Man, Viewed in the 
Light of His Origin. 


ent , if 4 s 


The Idea of God as Affected by 


Modern Knowledge. 

Fifteenth t err 1 » gilt top, $1.00 
els of excellence 
writes from ful 
7 nd he has such n 
and so distinct a perception of their rele 
s works are marvels of clear statemen 
“ et strong, simple atvie gives tothema very 
sual attract r 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, hy 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


sik BD x v } 


"N Word to the Wiseis_—_" 


A Lime Heer 1 Price, BUT—! 


We invite Housekeepers to insist 
upon being supplied with the 


“FERRIS” BRAND 


Sold by the Better Grocers. ——-<1/£i& 


BRYN TMAWR COLLEGE 


FOR WOUVIEN. 

Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards arnually 
two European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu 
tonics, Romance Languages, Mathematics, History or 
Politics, Chemistry, and Biology. Full undergraduate 
and graduate Courses in these departments and in Phi 
losophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan 
guages For General Program or Graduate Pamphlet, 
address Bryn Mawr ¢ College, Pa. 


Mailed free 


Catalogue No. 100 now 


to any address 
JOSEPH McDONOUGH, 


Ye Olde Booke Man, 
58 and 55 State Street, ALBANY, N. Y 


BOOK-LOVERS AND BOOK-BUYERS 


Send for a Catalogue of 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


THE BOOKSTALL, 


02 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


) 
OLD BOOKS 
buy large and small libraries for cash. 
anything In the book line write tous. Monthly list of 
old, rare, and curious books free. 


ready 


OF (COND-HAND BOOKS. 


We make a specialty of hunting 
up old books and magazines. We 


THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE, | 


144.N. 7th St., 


A. KOE HLER & CO. 


ers, 149A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 
to Periodicals. Regular importations from Letpzig, 
Paris, London, ete. Tauchnitz British Authors ete. 


RARE | PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 

¢. Catalogues Issued Continually. 
BOOKS. e .E at 22 E.16thSt., New York. 
/ ubbock’s ‘Beauties of Nai ture,’ ‘Pleasures 
« of Life,’ * Prehistoric rime s, ‘Origin of Civillga 


tion,’ ‘ Insects," ‘Wild Flowers 
PRATT, 6th Ave., 


LDEA 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Foreign Booksel 
lers and Import 


12th St., N. ¥ 


1 CATALOGUE 


| of any de 


| 853 SIXTH AVENUE 
| NEW YORK. 








If you want | 


ries, Professors, and Students 


i Nation. 


he 
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B. WESTERMANN. & CO., 
[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 

New York. 


JUST READY. ’ 
RAISONNE 


Of German Belles-Lettres containing the Classics, 
their contemporari... and the best modern fiction, 


812 Broadway 


| with critical notes as to the comparative merits of 


different editions, as well as the literary standing 
of the authors and a list of 


| ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN BOOKS, 
| Being hincs for selecting the German Library of a 


man of culture 
Subscriptions for Foreign and American Pertodi- 


} cals. 


want FRENCH BOOKS, or docks 
scription— School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Pudlisher and Importer, 851 and 
(48th Street), 


Catalogue on application, 


Tf vou 


Importations promptly made. 


F W. CHRISTE RN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publ'shers, Taucbnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed oa demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 


13 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY. N.Y. 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 
Importers and Publishers of French Books. Sole 
agents for A Lemerre, Paris. Catalogues mailed on de 
mand. New books received from Paris 3 times a week. 
Bindings, Rare Books. Etchings, Prints, Photos, etc. 
Special importations to order. 


To Librarians, “Book-Lovers, a and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles- 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakesperiana, rare 
French Books, works of art, ete., etc., will be sent, post- 
paid, upon request. 
cP” Attention isc SSENTAN no valuable collection. 
"3, 
31 Union ‘Square, New York. 


American Mag wazines. Newspapers, and Journals. 


The Cosmopolitan @ $1 50 per year. Best magazine 
issued in America. The Division Visitor, @ 50 cents 
per year. Best non-partisan and non-sectarian tempe- 
rance paper. Ask us to quote on your wants. Mention 

Nation, 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS —* 
1111 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


FOR SALE. 
Complete set of Life (N. Y.) 
Complete set of Cosmopolitan. 


Hoth sets are well bound, fresh, clear, and perfect. 
Price and particulars on application to 


GEORGE P. HUMPHREY. Rochester, N.Y. _ 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 


(AND READING-ROOM), 
Fifth Ave 


and 70th St, is open every week-day from 


| 10 a.m.to5 P. &. 


Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission free; no tickets required. 


MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers, 


Berlin (Germany). 





51 Markgrafenst., 
Direct supply, at best terms, of GERMAN NEW AND 


SECOND HAN} BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, and PERIODI 


CALS in any department of Learning and Literature. 
Cheapest and most inexpensive opportunity for Libra- 
Best references. 


CEPT RE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 





NEW BOOKS. 


A Ween of Impulse. 

By Justin HuntLty McCartny. Being No. 4 
inthe Hudson Library. 12mo, cloth, $1 00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


The Book=Bills of Narcissus 


By RicHARD LEGALLIENNE. 12mo, cloth, with 
Frontispiece, similar in general style to 
“The Religion of a Literary Man,” $1.00. 


Other Books by Mr. Le Gallicnne. 
THE RELIGION OF A LITERARY MAN, 


1.00. 
PROSE FANCIES. With Portrait, $1.00. 


‘“Mr. LeGallienne has never written better, and 
those who are perturbed by the freedom of his views 
will be recenciled by the wide-minded course of his 
thought and the beauty of his expression. The book 
isa gem of polished prose .”’—Critic. 


Three Men of Letters. 


By Prof. Moses Coit TYLER of Cornell Uni- 
versity, author of ‘‘ A History of Ameri- 
can Literature.” 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

Comprises (1) George Berkeley and his American 

Visit: (2) A Great College President (Timothy 

Dwight: and What he Wrote; (3) The Literary Striv 

ings of Mr. Joel Barlow. 


Prince Henry 
(the Navigator) 


Of Portugal, and the Age of Discovery in Eu- 
rope. By C. R. BEAZLEY, M.A., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. (Being No. 12 
in the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” 
Very fully illustrated, with reproductions 
of contemporary prints, and of many maps, 
coast charts, and mappe-mondes, illustrat- 
ing the progress of geographical discovery 
in Europe. 12mo, cloth, $1.50; half leather, 
gilt top, $1.75. 


Joint=Metallism. 


A plan by which gold and silver together at 
ratios always based on their relative mar- 
ket values may be made the metallic ba- 
sis of a sound, honest, self-regulating, and 
permanent currency, without frequent re- 
coinings, and without danger of one metal 
driving out the other. By ANSON PHELPS 
STOKES. 

Third Edition. 
the Day Series). 


In Woods and Fields. 


Poems by AuGUSTA LARNED. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 





Series.) 


(No. 79 in the Questions of 
8vo, $1.00. 


NEA RLY READY. 
A Literary History of the 
English People. 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By J. J. JUSSERAND, author of ‘ The 
English Novel in the time of Shakespeare, ” 
etc., etc. To be complete in three parts, 
each part forming volume. (Sold 
separately.) Part IL, ‘‘ From the Origins 
to the Renaissance,” 8vo, pp. xxii-545. 
With frontispiece. (Nearly ready.) 

Part IL., ‘‘ From the Renaissance to Pope.” 
(In preparation.) Part III., ‘‘ From Pope 
to the Present Day.” (In preparation.) 


one 


Descriptive prospectuses of the “Stories of the Na- 
tions” and the ** Heroes of the Nations.” Holiday 
number of “Notes,” giving full descriptions of the 
season's publications, sent on application. 


G.P.Putnam’sSons 


27 West 23d St., New York. 








